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THE LABORATORY SCHOOL IN THE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


J. E. WINDROW 
Peabody Demonstration School 


I write not as a theorist but as a practitioner, one who feels daily 
the hot winds that blow from the frequent conflicts of childhood 
versus maturity. We, like you, have in our school lovely children, 
some of whom do unlovely things. We have no liars in our school, but 
we have children who will not tell the truth. We have no thieves, but 
we have children who will steal. Every child in our school knows 
that social concern, fundamental honesty, critical thinking, and the 
assumption of responsibility constitute the warp and woof of our edu- 
cational effort. And yet, we, like you, have children who are selfish, 
surreptitious, unthinking, and irresponsible. Our children, like yours, 
should not be condemned, however, for they are victims of an environ- 
ment not of their own creation. Like yours, our children represent 
all the points on the scale, from dullness to brightness. They manifest 
all the behavior of childhood—good and bad. None of them is perfect, 
and yet daily we see them exemplify in their human relationships 
some of the sublimest qualities of character and conduct. 

Our school is perhaps no better or no worse than many of the good 
laboratory schools of the nation. It is used not too well by the college 
for the purpose of child study, observation, participation, and directed 
teaching. In such a school, some experimentation is inevitable. Our 
faculty are intelligent, well-educated men and women, most of whom 
have a good sense of humor. They are cooperative, friendly, and have 
a zest for their work, except in those occasional moments when some 
personal problem or the routine of the day brings physical fatigue 
and emotional imbalance, at which time they find it very difficult to 
communicate with each other harmoniously. 

Our parents are intelligent and unintelligent. They are friendly, 
sympathetic, and cordial, except at those infrequent—sometimes fre- 
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quent—intervals when they feel that the educational welfare of their 
children is being frustrated by a lack of intelligent guidance, at which 
times they suffer in silence, gossip with their neighbors, or perchance 
face the problem directly with those who possibly can do something 
about it. 

Our EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 

What is the place of the laboratory school teacher in the teacher 
education program? This, of course, means, what is the place of the 
laboratory school in the teacher education program? To answer this 
question, perhaps we should examine our educational history, the cur- 
rent educational scene, and our best intelligence. Let us examine our 
past and perhaps we shall discover our present. The antecedent of 
our laboratory schools has a European background, but for the moment 
at least, we don’t talk about that. After all, perhaps he was right who 
said, “If the teaching of history reveals one thing, it is, that we do not 
learn from the teaching of history.” So, let us begin at Concord, Ver- 
mont, in 1823 when the Reverend Samuel Hall announced for the 
school which he later opened three divisions: an academic department, 
a teacher department, and a model school. The purpose of the model 
school was, “To afford demonstrations and to illustrate his ideas as to 
the proper methods of teaching and governing.” Let it be remembered 
that, when the first teacher education institution in this country was 
organized, it was organized around a group of children in order .that 
educational theory might be anchored in the reality of childhood. 

Two years later, in January, 1825, the Reverend Thomas H. Gallau- 
det of Hartford, Connecticut, wrote a plan for a seminary for the edu- 
cation of teachers which gained wide publicity throughout New Eng- 
land. In this earliest of plans for the education of teachers in America 
the Reverend Gallaudet said, “Let there be an institution established 
in every State for the express purpose of training the profession of the 
instructors of youth, and let there be connected with the institution a 
school with children in which the theories of the professors might be 
reduced to practice.” Let it be remembered, that the earliest plan of 
any consequence for the education of teachers in New England included 
a laboratory school for children. 

On July 3, 1839, the first State Normal School opened its doors at 
Lexington. During the same year, its accompanying model school, 
training school, laboratory school, practice school, demonstration 
school, experimental school, campus school, children’s school, call it 
what you will, became an integral part of the first American State 
Normal School. Let it be remembered that the laboratory school as 
an organic part of the teacher education program in this country has 
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had continuous existence since the founding of the first state normal 
school at Lexington, 1839. 

David Page, disciple of Horace Mann and Tillinghast, was probably 
the first man in this country to have a clear notion of the place of the 
training school in teacher education. In 1847, Page wrote his THEORY 
AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, the first great classic in the field of 
American education and which for fifty years formed the essential 
basis for courses in education in most of the Normal Schools of the 
United States. Let it be remembered that the earliest book on educa- 
tion of any importance by an American was written by a man whose 
experience was saturated with the realities of education through a 
laboratory school for children. As early as 1859 the schedules of the 
students in the Normal Schools of Connecticut were so arranged that 
practically one-third of the Normal students’ time was spent in the 
laboratory school. 

In 1860 a curious thing happened to the Normal Schools in Massa- 
chusetts. As an economy measure, the faculty members agreed to get 
along without the laboratory schools (a practice still engaged in by 
many misguided departments in the American teachers colleges). As 
a substitute for the children they had, the Normal students themselves 
played that they were little children. One member of the class became 
the teacher and indicated to the others that they were to imagine 
themselves to be youngsters six and eight years old. They were then 
supposed to react to the student teaching as they believed that the 
children would react. “It no doubt was good training in dramatics, 
but it is difficult to see how it could be defended as a serious educa- 
tional adventure.” They soon discovered, however, the comedy in- 
volved in this procedure. 

The New Jersey State Normal School and Model School was or- 
ganized in 1855, with William F. Phelps as its first principal. Phelps 
remained in Trenton for nine years and gave the school the distinctive 
character which it has since maintained. 

In theory the Laboratory School has been the focus of teacher edu- 
cation programs since the days of Barnard, Phelps, and Page, and the 
concept of the Laboratory School with all that it implies has been so 
potent in the teacher education program that we wonder why after 
one hundred years we haven’t learned to use it more intelligently. 


THE MEDICAL PRoressiIon Has IMPLICATIONS FOR US 
Across the street from the Peabody Demonstration School, there is a 
great hospital and medical school. This medical center is considered 
one of the best in the country. It is housed in a spacious and ade- 
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quately planned building. Significantly enough one cannot determine 
where the hospital ends and the medical school begins. The medical 
school and the hospital seem to merge into one instructional and archi- 
tectural pattern, and that is as it should be. This medical center was 
organized to provide laboratory facilities for young students who are 
being educated to go into the several fields of medicine, just as the 
educational center of Peabody College and all teachers colleges in 
America with their laboratory schools were organized to give young 
teachers the competency to represent adequately their profession. 

Incidentally, the funds for this medical center and the funds for the 
laboratory school of Peabody College came from the same generous 
source. An obscure man by the name of John D. Rockefeller accumu- 
lated the money which made possible these two institutions. 

Let us examine for a moment this medical center to see if there are 
any educational implications for us. Our purposes are identical, our 
processes are quite different. The students admitted to the medical 
school are high school graduates and have had three and more fre- 
quently four years of college work in which they have shown a par- 
ticular aptitude. As early as their first year in college, many of them 
have identified themselves with their profession by taking courses en- 
titled pre-medical. They enter the medical school knowing that they 
must remain at least four years, after which comes an interneship of a 
year, and then, if they would specialize, still another year or two in a 
residency in some good medical center. A third-grade child in the 
Peabody Demonstration School could readily discover that nine to 
eleven years of college work are required to educate a young physician. 

The first year of his residence in medical school is devoted to basic 
studies which have immediate and direct application to the problems 
of his profession: anatomy, physiology, neurology, biochemistry, and 
histology consume just about all of his waking hours. Professionalized 
subject matter, as we know it, begins the day he enters the medical 
school. ; 

The young student as he dissects a human cadaver in a private lab- 
oratory during the long hours of the late night must be very sensitive 
to the causes which made it possible for him to have a cadaver to 
dissect. 

During the second year, he shifts from the inanimate to the animate. 
Student teaching and participation begin for him. He is admitted to 
the wards. His stethoscope and white coat are his insignia. From this 
moment his basic learning received through research, study, reading, 
lecture, listening, and observing finds application in the real problems 
which confront him. From this moment through his remaining four 
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years of toil, sweat, and blood, he sees, hears, tastes, feels, and smells 
daily the problems of his profession. And his working hours are long 
and indefatigable. His professors perhaps have never read John Dewey 
but they have designed for him an educational program based on the 
reality of doing. Education is experience and the hospital affords the 
major experiences of his medical training under the intelligent guid- 
ance of his practical professors. To them professionalization does not 
come in the winter quarter of the junior year, nor would they deem it 
safe to wait until the spring semester of the senior year. 

This hospital (laboratory school) in which these young people are 
being educated has met the rigid standards of the American Medical 
Association in administration, equipment, philosophy, and personnel. 
It is not an off-campus laboratory over which the medical staff have no 
control nor is it a typical situation. These young students are not being 
educated to perpetuate the status quo, when the status quo is of doubt- 
ful quality. They do not subscribe to the dogma of the Bourbons who 
never forgot anything old nor learned anything new. Nor are they 
being trained for typical or natural situations. I doubt if they are con- 
cerned about having their graduates comfortable in a typical situation. 
Given the best education by the best staff in the best environment, the 
average situation will still seek to reduce him to its level and will 
surely succeed if he should know no other. 

The environment in which the young’ student resides literally reeks 
with the problems of his profession. His lecture rooms, library, con- 
ference rooms, laboratories, and even the cafeteria where he eats, are 
located in the very center of this professional unit. The siren of the 
ambulance, the smell of ether, the hot fever in Room 8 on the third 
ward, and the incessant calls on the public address system for Dr. Kil- 
dare are daily challenges to his professional zeal. Undoubtedly, this 
hospital is a better one because of his presence. While he is receiving 
and learning, he is also giving and serving. His whole program takes 
into consideration the fact that education is a matter of growth. The 
patrons of this hospital pay tuition (fees) and almost always there is a 
waiting list. Every thoughtful patient knows that his period in the 
hospital is made more comfortable by the presence of these young 
medical students and internes. 

And what of his professors? There is both logic and paradox in the 
fact that they are first practitioners and then teachers. They reduce 
their theory to the reality of doing. Verbalism is not their stock in 
trade. The surgeon who lectures on the intricacies and niceties of a 
cholestectomy may adjourn to the operating room and remove a gall 
bladder. I have seen them do it. It is a messy matter, but affords real 
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learning to those who are prepared to accept it. Each member of the 
staff is skilled in his particular field. The obstetrician teaches with 
more realism in the delivery room than he does in the lecture room. 
Each day his professor is doing something about the problems which 
the students will have to face. Their lectures in the classroom are 
vitalized through their daily experiences in the hospital. They discuss 
things as they are, as well as things that were, and might be. Their 
world is one of reality, and they have no desire to escape it. Appar- 
ently, they have learned to use intelligently their laboratory facilities 
in educating their young physicians. And because they have, medical 
education has made great strides during the last thirty years. Without 
the hospital, medical education would be as academic and without 
meaning as teacher education in those institutions which have not 
learned to use their laboratory facilities or which do not have labora- 
tory facilities to use. 

In using this analogy of the medical school, I, of course, do not wish 
to imply that the medical profession has arrived. It has not. Its mem- 
bers would be the first to admit that it has not. For they will remem- 
ber too well their recent practice of bleeding patients whose need was 
a transfusion, and placing in a cast or splints limbs which yearned for 
massages. The great progress of the medical profession since Dr. Flex- 
ner’s report in 1910 is clearly evident, however. At that time it was 
indeed at a low ebb. 


Our Own PROCEDURE 


Now, let us examine our own procedure, or shall we? It has been 
observed ironically that the average physical distance of the labora- 
tory schools from the campus of their parent institutions ranges from 
one quarter to three miles, while the average psychological distance is 
said to be about ninety miles. Why are the laboratory schools so far 
from the institutions which sponsor them? Why the great gulf? Why 
have the teachers colleges and their laboratory schools not blended in- 
structionally, if not architecturally, into one harmonious whole? As- 
suming that the children’s school should be at the very center of the 
teacher education program just as the hospital is located at the center 
of the medical education program, who is responsible for getting these 
schools off center? Certainly, the children are not to blame. Nor do I 
believe their parents are responsible. (Admittedly, parents generally 
are a nuisance, but they are not responsible for this situation.) The 
janitors are not guilty, for as a group they are categorically committed 
to integration. This leaves three groups, one or all of whom must as- 
sume the responsibility for defeating the laboratory school in its efforts 
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to achieve the dynamic purposes for which it was created, and in so 
doing they have thus in a degree defeated the teacher education pro- 
gram itself. The administrators—and they bear such titles as presi- 
dent, dean, bursar, business manager, budget-director and the like— 
the faculties of the colleges with their varied assortments of titles, and 
the teachers of the laboratory schools themselves must assume respon- 
sibility for this educational dilemma in which we find ourselves. Per- 
haps many of the above mentioned do not even know that we are ina 
dilemma. 

At the moment we are about to discuss some issues to which we have 
previously referred. In so doing we should not be condemned for 
plagiarizing ourselves, I think, for after all the problems remain with 
us still. Perhaps if we faint not, nor grow weary, in time there will be 
some changes made. 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The administration group deserves first consideration. Unquestion- 
ably, the administrator of the immediate past, responsible for the wel- 
fare of the laboratory school, suffered from low educational visibility. 
Because of the low intellectual ceiling which he imposed on these 
schools, the teacher education program has been frustrated. Not all of 
them, to be sure, but too many of them exerted more authority than 
vision. This group must assume the responsibility for the double 
standard of administrative procedure which permits a low salary 
schedule in the laboratory school and a high salary schedule in the 
college. In this act alone the laboratory school lost professional and 
social prestige; by it a campus caste system was perpetuated. In this 
act a higher value was placed on the educational theorist than on the 
group that must know both educational theory and how to translate it 
into practice. In this act the bottom rail was placed on top. The low 
budgets the administrators set for the laboratory schools were in keep- 
ing with their false concept as to the function of these schools. Through 
this discrimination professional preferences, financial rewards, and 
social prestige were freely offered to one group on the campus and 
withheld from another group of at least equal importance. In the ad- 
ministrator’s defense it might be said that he did the best he could 
with the funds available. One doubts this, however, when he examines 
the current scene and finds that some of these administrators have 
sanctified many things which have had little to do with the education 
of an elementary or secondary school teacher. I have reference to 
budgets, enrollments, athletics, stadiums, buildings, pre-medical, pre- 
law and pre-everything which perverted these institutions from their 
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original purposes. The perversion might have been justified if they 
first had done well the job for which they were created. Before at- 
tempting to be everything to everybody, however, they should remem- 
ber that the medical schools are not educating lawyers nor are the law 
schools training engineers. The administrators further devitalized 
these schools by assuming that the person who works with a complex 
child should have less education than those who work with simple 
adults and subject matter. The child is more complex than subject 
matter. Why, then, should not the laboratory school teacher have 
more quantitative and qualitative training and experience than the col- 
lege teacher? 


THE COLLEGE FACULTY 
A. THE EDUCATIONIST 


An examination of our colleagues on the college staff is both re- 
vealing and baffling. For convenience, they may be divided into two 
groups—the educationists and the so-called subject matter teachers. 
The administrator selected both groups, but it would be manifestly 
unfair to hold him responsible for all their imperfections accumulated 
once they occupied their respective chairs. Not all of them, to be sure, 
but too many of these theoreticians have drifted off into an educational 
stratosphere beyond the beneficent pull of even the law of gravitation. 
They have accustomed themselves so long to vicarious experiences that 
unreality assumes for them the appearance of the actual. Certainly, 
there is a place for vicarious learning. Useful information from what- 
ever source has its value. It does seem tragic, however, that this 
scholarly, intelligent, and attractive group of people should continue 
to be dependent on second-, third-, and fourth-hand information. This 
need not be so. If the teacher education group could learn to use the 
laboratory school as effectively and intelligently as the medical educa- 
tion group has learned to use the hospitals, the courses they teach and 
the activities in which they engage would be real and meaningful in- 
stead of academic, devitalized, and embalmed. Theory divorced from 
experience yields little more than meaningless symbolism. Learning 
about teaching away from children is a most uncertain educative pro- 
cedure. 


Hard by the gymnasium in our school is a nice swimming pool, in 
which children learn to swim. During the history of our institution 
there is no record that one of them has ever learned to swim in the 
library or a classroom. And by the same token, one cannot “learn the 
subtle causes and effect of child nature except in the environment of 
children.” “Neither can one understand the complex processes of edu- 
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cating children by reading about them in books and talking about 


them in classes.” If one would learn to swim, he must go into the 
water. 


Perhaps this is the answer to our original question, “What is the 
place of the laboratory school in the teacher education program?” Un- 
like the professors in the medical school, the educationists choose to 
spend their time in the lecture room and rarely do they come to the 
bedside of the retarded child. Their greatest need is to be led back 
into the presence of children for whom all education was originally 
ordained. They need to smell ether, to come into the delivery room, 
to have flesh-and-blood relationship with real problems. The educa- 
tionists do more talking about the importance of learning by doing and 


less performing in developing laboratory experiences than any other 
professional group. 


This condition could be remedied perhaps by giving each one a quar- 
ter off during the year, with the understanding that he would assume 
full responsibility during the three months for at least thirty dynamic 
adolescents. Such an experience would no doubt create in them an 
appropriate humility; if not, some respect for the problems of the lab- 
oratory school teacher. One suspects that at least some of them do not 
have the proper regard for the persons who spend all their time in the 
presence of children. And this is strange when it is remembered that 
in theory all of their teaching must inevitably come to a focus in the 
educational growth of a little child. Perhaps they should be forgiven, 
for after all they are dignified people. And one cannot always main- 
tain adult standards of dignity in the presence of children. For some- 
time during the long day of frequent observers, children with their 
devious ways will embarrass one. Proud, scholarly, and dignified 
people do not want to be embarrassed. Perhaps this is another reason 


why they prefer the tactful hypocrisy of college students to the cruel 
honesty of childhood. 


The educationists are very critical of the laboratory schools, and some 
of their criticisms are helpful. Too frequently, however, their criticism 
shows an utter lack of insight and understanding of the things they 
criticize. Some of the most significant efforts of the laboratory school 
teachers and children they never know about, while many things of 


relative unimportance they seize upon to the discomfort of everyone 
concerned. 


If the education groups have pursued a policy of splendid isolation- 
ism with reference to the concerns of children and the laboratory 
school, certainly the academic groups have not been interventionists. 
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B. ACADEMICIAN 


How can we get the subject matter, content, academic teachers (per- 
haps you have other names for them) to work in terms of child devel- 
opment? How can this group be unified with regard to a functional 
concept of child growth? Not all of them, to be sure, but the majority 
make no unique contribution to the education of teachers. Their con- 
tribution is that of the faculty member of any liberal arts college in 
America regardless of whether its students teach or go into other pro- 
fessions. What he does may be good but not necessarily good for chil- 
dren, and those whom he teaches today will on tomorrow teach chil- 
dren. What, then, is his obligation? Is it intelligent to expect the so- 
called education group in a teacher education faculty to assume the 
whole burden of professionalizing young teachers? 


Too long have we seen the sacred subject matter, and the ways of 
working, of the academic college professor defeat and frustrate chil- 
dren, when taught by sincere though misguided young teachers who 
did the only thing they knew to do. That was to imitate the imperfect 
ways of the preceptors. The academic professor who thinks that sub- 
ject matter and intuition will sustain the young teacher in that in- 
evitable day when she must assume the responsibility for a group of 
young children is laboring under a delusion. Such an attitude on his 
part over-simplifies a very complex problem. We have learned too 
little about child nature but what we have learned is too important 
not to be transmitted to those who are entering the profession. 


C. THe Lasoratory ScHOOL TEACHER 


The laboratory school teacher is more sinned against than sinning, 
but she too must assume responsibility for the absence of a wisely 
planned interplay of theory and practice, learning and experience in 
the teacher education program. In spite of long schedules and low 
salaries many of them have achieved and sustained their professional 
growth through travel, study, writing, visiting other schools, and 
broad contacts with community life. Most of all perhaps through their 
constant communion with live and growing children, a veritable foun- 
tain of youth for the pure of heart. Not all laboratory school teachers, 
however, have been able to maintain a continuity of growth. The re- 
sponsibilities of planning with student teachers, teaching for observa- 
tion, and the myriad other services which the professionalization of 
young teachers seems to require make their inadequacies in this di- 
rection understandable. Too many of them, however, have become 
routine workers instead of thinking teachers. 
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It should be remembered that intelligent guidance of children re- 
quires as much personal and group planning, requires as many com- 
mittee meetings, as many faculty meetings and individual conferences 
as do graduate students. Graduate students presumably can read, 
write, speak, and spell and at least they have passed through their 
period of potential savagery which may not be the case with children. 

Those teachers in the laboratory schools who have the ability and 
desire to write and engage in many professional activities, which con- 
tribute to personal alertness and professional growth, too often cannot 
find time to do so under their present schedules. For some quaint 
reason they have not learned to send their children across the campus 
to observe the college teachers at work when they feel disposed to 
write another article or make another speech. Albeit the experience 
might prove very enlightening to the children. 

The laboratory school teachers are too close to an infinite maze of 
problems. They need a quarter off each year away from children with 
perhaps an opportunity to teach theory courses in the college. The re- 
laxation no doubt would recreate and restore them. It is also conceiv- 
able that they might provide a worthwhile experience for the college 
students they teach. 

In their daily living with children the teachers of the laboratory 
schools have derived an insight and understanding of child nature and 
the learning processes which, if properly disseminated, would vitally 
affect the whole profession. The pipe lines to this vast reservoir of 
learning, however, seem to have been stopped up. No, they have never 
been opened. Physical fatigue, mental weariness, and, in some cases, 
sheer inertia have taken their toll; and at least some of them, I fear, 
have learned all of the ways of running away from an educational 
problem. When a laboratory school teacher develops an allergy to 
visitors and criticism, she is about ready for her Sabbatical. Some of 
the college teachers say that they have honestly tried to relate their 
work more closely to that of the laboratory school teacher only to find 
her crystallized into a rock-like rigidity from which she refuses to be 
shaken. 

A Teachers College president and my friend, thinking to please, re- 
cently said to me with appropriate unction, “If I had my administra- 
tion to live over, I would recruit all of my college teachers from the 
training school because I have found them to be the best teachers.” 

When I asked him if he had ever considered reversing the situation 
and using the college faculty as a recruiting agency for the laboratory 
school staff, he looked pained and wondered if I had shown the proper 
appreciation. The thought, of course, had never occurred to him. To 
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me it seems not only logical but psychological. In his statement at 
least we have a partial answer to the question, “What is wrong with 
the laboratory schools?” It is a major educational error to drain off 
the best talent in these institutions and place them on the college staff 
to teach unrelated theory courses. 

Because of the difference in salaries, leisurely working conditions, 
the general esteem in which the college staff are held, and the other 
perquisites, the laboratory school teacher is always flattered when 
such an offer comes. There is no record of one ever having turned 
down an opportunity to go from the laboratory school into the college 
(may it not be possible that they consider it a sort of semi-retirement) 
and by the same token, there is no recorded evidence that a college 
faculty member ever moved voluntarily into the laboratory school. 

But for those early and long continued blunders in administrative 
procedure this condition would not prevail. Once the teaching load, 
salary, rank, and educational requirements of the laboratory school 
teachers receive the same consideration as those of the college staff, 
the laboratory schools will assume a new dignity. Then, and then 
only, will the ways of the college group receive the same daily critical 
appraisal, which through the years they have so beneficently bestowed 
upon the laboratory school group. Thus challenged, they too will be- 
gin to grow. Old patterns will slough off and the concerns and prob- 
lems of children will take on new meaning for them. And while they 
will be less comfortable, and their comfort must not be held the 
summum bonum of the program, they will be increasingly more 
useful and in time no doubt they will reach the same level of achieve- 
ment in their work which in spite of difficulties has been so admirably 
sustained by their colleagues in the laboratory school. 

What is the place of the laboratory school teacher in the teacher 
education program? The laboratory schools used intelligently—and 
they are not—should provide the college staff and young teachers en- 
tering the profession an opportunity to study children as well as to 
study about children. 

If they serve their dynamic purposes—which they have not—they 
should challenge, inspire, and make uncomfortable all of the profes- 
sional workers in the area which they serve. 

As visitation centers, literally thousands of individuals and groups 
come to them each year seeking new ways of working. Is it not the 
obligation of the laboratory school teacher to see that these pilgrim- 
ages are not made in vain? Too frequently, they come for bread and 
we give them a stone. 

Thousands of baffled young teachers and children in the American 
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public schools are still victims of the far-away and long-ago practices 
of the past. They yearn for richer and more challenging teaching ma- 
terials which can be prepared, it would seem, only by those who have 
had recent contacts with the interests, needs, and concerns of children. 
The textbooks and teaching materials for the past generation have 
been produced very largely by those who have been far removed from 
the presence of children. 

No, the teaching profession has not learned to use wisely its labora- 
tory facilities. Too many teacher education programs have no flesh- 
and-blood relationships with actual teaching problems. 

What, then, is the answer? First, there must be an honest recogni- 
tion of the urgency of the problem. The complacent among us will 
assume that there is no problem. Some attitudes will have to change. 
The academic psychologists, the academic educationist, and the aca- 
demic generally, must recognize that, after all, the education of chil- 
dren and of those who will teach children is more than abstract theory, 
skill development, and subject matter. Once the salient weaknesses in 
the problem are identified, there should follow an intelligent, coura- 
geous, and cooperative effort on the part of the administrators, the col- 
lege staff, and the laboratory school teachers to find the solution. Not 
one of these groups working alone can do it. Nor can one group hand 
down a decision to the other. Neither would accept it. The answers 
must evolve out of the composite thinking of those concerned. Group 
thinking is difficult to secure. It requires more skill and patience than 
most of us possess. Effective group thinking on any problem is possible 
only from those who have learned to work and think together, who 
understand and trust each other. Novices do not do it very well. The 
individualistic, among them many college professors who are habit- 
uated to giving the answers, do it less well. 

Difficult though group thinking may be to secure, to those who 
really seek the truth, it is worth all of the effort; for if a program finds 
any sort of security in the guidance of an intelligent individual, how 
great is that security when lodged in the composite thinking of a group 
of intelligent individuals. There will be no skeletons in the closet, 
when the intelligence of the group comes to a focus on the problem; 
in fact, there will be no closets. 

Some have approached a little nearer to the boundaries of Utopia 
than the rest of us. With reference to the place of the laboratory 
school in the teacher education program, I strongly suspect that the 
staff members of such centers as Montevallo, Ohio State, Milwaukee, 
Buffalo, and others have already demonstrated the efficacy of group 
thinking and concerted action. 
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I should like to close with this statement. I ask indulgence if I have 
seemed somewhat severe in my estimates. I wish to state deliberately 
that the laboratory school is my favorite unit in the whole royal routine 
of teacher education. She is oracle and interpreter, slave to intermin- 
able details but prophet of freedom. If she should lapse for a moment, 
or stumble when the going is too rough, perhaps we should remember 
the expanse of the range between her reach and her grasp. If it were 
otherwise, what would a heaven be for? 





ALBERT PICKET, EDUCATIONAL JOURNALIST 
AND ORGANIZER 


H. G. GOOD 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Publicists and men of many professions and social classes cooper- 
ated in establishing public education in the United States; and what 
was in this way established required an equally intelligent and in- 
terested public for its maintenance. A century ago when public edu- 
cation was almost untried, several new propaganda instruments were 
created to spread information and to develop a favorable public opin- 
ion; and, by skillful use, these were sharpened and rendered more effec- 
tive. Two of these new tools were the educational journal and the 
teachers association and the subject of this paper was directly con- 
cerned with the origins of both. Albert Picket founded the earliest 
journal of education in this country, he was the inspirer and president 
of an influential regional association of teachers, and he attempted, 
although unsuccessfully, to establish a normal school. Forty years ago 
in writing an account of the teachers association which Picket founded, 
Burke Aaron Hinsdale deplored his failure to discover anywhere a 
life-sketch of the founder. We present below both a short biography 
and the hitherto unpublished portrait of this pioneer educational 
journalist and organizer. 

Albert Picket was born on April 15, 1771, perhaps in Connecticut. 
Of his youth and education we know only what is contained in his 
remark to Dr. Asa D. Lord, namely, that in 1782 he was a school-boy 
under Noah Webster and learned some of his lessons from the manu- 
script sheets of the spelling-book which was to become famous as the 
“Old Blue-Back.” Webster advertised a school in May of that year, 
1782, at Sharon, Connecticut; and the First Census (1790) shows that 
there were several families of Pickets living in the surrounding towns 
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whence the belief that Albert may have come from that region. He was 
married to Esther Rockwell Hull, on May 8, 1791; and two years later 
they were living at Springfield, near Newark, New Jersey. It appears 
that he was a teacher in New York City from about 1794, which is also 
the year when the earliest known association of teachers in the United 
States was formed. Of this body, the New York Society of Associated 
Teachers, he did not become a member until 1804. In that year, also, 
he issued his first school-book, the Union Spelling Book. Until then, 
he was an obscure schoolmaster barely traceable in the New York City 
directory; but from 1804 his career can be more easily followed. 





Albert Picket about 1820. From an oil painting in possession of Mr. E. H. 
Picket, Pittsburgh, a direct descendant. The courtesy of the owner, and of 
his mother, Mrs. Jonas Picket, and his sister, Mrs. Thomas E. Rardin, both 
of Columbus, Ohio, in making this portrait available is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

About that time, Albert Picket founded the Manhattan School for 
Girls although he may have used this name only from 1808. He is to 
be counted among the early leaders who slightly before Catherine 
Fiske, Joseph Emerson, and Emma Willard, offered a solid and some- 
what advanced education to young women. The Manhattan School 
was continued to 1820 and in the later years, when a boys’ division was 
added, the total enrollment reached about five hundred. Meanwhile 
he continued his work as a compiler. The Union Spelling Book was 
only the first of a long series of school books which he prepared either 
alone or in collaboration with his oldest son, John W. Picket. The 
father and son became associated, also, in the management of the Man- 
hattan School and of the publishing business which they added to pro- 
mote the sale of their books. For a time they were successful. Their 
texts in spelling, reading, grammar, and other English branches, to 
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which they gave the general title of the American School Class-Books, 
were used in many towns from Boston to Cincinnati and made a place 
for themselves in competition with the works of Webster, Worcester, 
and McGuffey. At that time when private schools were still dominant, 
Albert Picket was one of the leading teachers in New York which had 
recently become the largest city in the United States. 

It was an age of new ventures, inventions, reforms, and of new maga- 
zines to publish the plans for the world’s improvement which, accord- 
ing to Emerson, every thinking man was carrying about in his vest 
pocket. It was February 7, 1818, when there appeared at New York 
the initial issue of our first professional journal for teachers, a sixteen- 
page semi-monthly, “published by Albert and John W. Picket at three 
dollars annually,” under the title, The Academician. The name is not 
one that we should select today, for fashions and habits in language 
change. Others also were unfortunate in their choice of titles. The 
school for the deaf which was opened at Hartford in 1817 was called 
“The American Asylum” and many schools for girls were named “Fe- 
male Seminary,” or “Fem. Sem.” for short. By comparison, Academi- 
cian, in the era of the academies, sounds appropriate. 

The Academician was only a mediocre journal even for that time. 
But it presented a psychological theory of education based upon the 
doctrines of Bacon and Locke, it reviewed for its readers the ideas of 
Pestalozzi, Fellenberg, and Lancaster, all of whom were then living, it 
published some school news, and gave some practical advice to teach- 
ers. It was a sensible, even wise, but dull journal. In view of their 
activities as school principals and as authors and publishers of school- 
books it is not surprising that Albert Picket and his son saw the utility 
of a journal as a means of drawing public attention to their school and 
their books. But Albert Picket was too modest to advertise. The edi- 
tors published only a few reviews, a few brief notes, and a news story 
of one commencement of the Manhattan School. There was no ac- 
knowledged advertising, either their own or that of others, and no reve- 
nue from such a source. The last issue, the twenty-fifth, is dated Jan- 
uary 29, 1820. Lack of financial support, the heavy burden of work 
which the conduct of the journal added to a full tale of school duties, 
and, if the family tradition is correct, the derelictions of an employee 
compelled the owners to suspend its publication and even to close the 
Manhattan School. After an interval Albert Picket resumed the teach- 
ing of a smaller school in New York; but in 1826 he left that city and 
established in Cincinnati a school for girls which he conducted for 
many years, until his final retirement. 

After removing to Ohio he again rendered distinguished professional 
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service by organizing the teachers of the West into an active regional 
association with a double-deck title, the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers. We shall briefly report the prep- 
aration for this work which he had obtained in the teachers associa- 
tions of New York. The Society of Associated Teachers, which he 
joined in 1804, lapsed a few years later. This is indicated by their 
minutes, which were published by the New York State Department of 
Education (37th Annual Report of the State Superintendent, 1891). 
At the request of some former members, including Albert Picket, a bill 
to incorporate a new association, The Society of Teachers of the City 
of New York for Benevolent and Literary Purposes, was introduced 
into the State Senate by DeWitt Clinton and passed April 4, 1811. 
Picket was a member of the original executive board and in 1818 he 
was elected president of the association and also chairman of a com- 
mittee to re-define the purposes of the body. 

The report, which this committee prepared, may be taken to have 
outlined the purposes not only of the Society of Teachers of the City 
of New York but also those of Albert Picket. Those purposes and 
Picket’s effort to found a normal school in Ohio will, as we shall show, 
help to explain the name of the regional association which he founded 
in Cincinnati. Picket’s committee declared that the purposes of the 
New York Society of Teachers were to spread the knowledge of edu- 
cational principles, improve methods and teaching aids, and to seek 
their adoption; to work for the establishment of a “high school” in 
New York; to provide relief for superannuated members and those 
who were sick or in distress; and to aid and foster the development of 
teaching as a profession. 

Picket, as we know from several sources, believed that only as 
teachers were required to have a sound general education and also 
adequate preparation in psychology, in teaching skill, and in the “ra- 
tional” management of schools, would teaching become a profession. 
This conviction is shown in his addresses but also by the fact that he 
and several associates, including Lyman Beecher and Nathan Guilford, 
secured from the Ohio Legislature (February 27, 1834) a charter for a 
“Teachers Institute,” or normal school. Picket’s life-long efforts to 
promote teaching as a “liberal profession” helps to explain the cum- 
bersome title of the teachers association which he helped to found in 
Cincinnati. That title, we remind ourselves, was: The Western Liter- 
ary Institute and College of Professional Teachers. He meant to make 
the association an instrument for the professional education of teach- 


ers; and, also, more generally, for the establishment of schools and the 
improvement of education. 
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The opportunity in Cincinnati came, somewhat accidentally, through 
an invitation from a group of public school teachers. That city, under 
special act of the legislature, established her first public schools in the 
autumn of 1829 and the teachers called upon Albert Picket to advise 
them on the organization and management of the new schools. Out of 
these meetings, grew, first a local society of teachers, the Western 
Academic Institute, and two years later (1831) the far-reaching West- 
ern Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers, which 
drew members from many states in the Ohio-Mississippi Valley and 
from the South Atlantic seaboard. Studying the membership and the 
activities of the society, we can clearly see why it was given this long 
compound name. Among the members were physicians, clergymen, 
lawyers, and men of many professions and groups, all uniting their 
efforts with the school-men for the promotion and improvement of edu- 
cation in general, hence the name Western Literary Institute. But it 
was also intended to promote the more specific preparation of teachers 
for their vocation and to lead to the establishment of a normal school 
whence the second half of the title, College of Professional Teachers. 
The normal school was chartered, as we have noted above, but it was 
apparently never opened. 

The contemporary claim that the Western Literary Institute secured 
the passage by the Ohio Legislature of the school code of 1838 can, at 
this date, hardly be either proved or successfully disputed but that the 
association vigorously championed legislation for public schools in 
Ohio and other states is not open to doubt. And it provided an open 
platform for the discussion of the educational questions of the day by 
the ablest school-men of “the West,” holding their interest and enlist- 
ing their support for many years. Annual meetings were continued 
until 1845 and Albert Picket was, except for one year, annually re- 
elected as the president of the association. Edward D. Mansfield, who 
knew him well, described him in his Personal Memories as “a vener- 
able gray-haired man,” a “thorough teacher,” with a clear head and a 
warm heart, who had devoted himself for nearly fifty years to his pro- 
fession. “He presided over the college,” said Mansfield, “with great 
dignity, and I never knew a man of more pure, disinterested zeal in 
the cause of education.” He died at Delaware, Ohio, on August 3, 1850. 
By that time several normal schools, more than three-score educational 
journals, and many teachers associations had been founded to carry 
on the work which he had begun. 

















THE SOUTH’S FIRST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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The South is not usually regarded as being imbued with the pioneer 
spirit in education. Yet it was in the South that state universities 
were first chartered (Georgia in 1785 and North Carolina in 1789), col- 
lege degrees were first granted to women,' and the summer university 
normal school originated.” 

The educational foresight which these developments suggest was by 
no means confined to higher education. It was in this same South that 
we find a reorganization of secondary education of such a nature that 
the distinction of establishing the first Junior High School might well 
be claimed by a southern state, namely Florida, in the year 1903. This 
antedates by some years the date usually cited for the origin of the 
new-type school. The story behind this innovation in secondary edu- 
cation is found in the reports of the state superintendents of public in- 
struction, in the laws of Florida, and in the regulations of the state 
board of education, from 1892 to 1910. 

Until after the turn of the twentieth century Florida had no state 
system of secondary education. The school people of the State were 
aware of that lack and in 1892 the Honorable Albert J. Russell, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, recommended to the Legislature 
that a special appropriation be made for the establishment of high 
schools throughout the state. His recommendation—that the legisla- 
ture pass a bill making at least one high school, with a term of eight 
or nine months, mandatory in each county—was not adopted. It was 
repeated, however, in every report of his successor, William N. Sheats. 

This connecting link between the common schools and the state 
schools for higher education was felt to be imperative for the comple- 
tion of the educational system. At that time the institutions of higher 
education in Florida suffered from a lack of adequately prepared stu- 
dents, and the schools in general from a want of teachers with high 
school training. The Superintendent urged the adoption of a system 
of secondary education on the ground that the general public and all 
the common school patrons could share in the benefits of a good high 
school. The citizens would profit, he pointed out, in having a good 





‘James M. Taylor. Before Vassar Opened. 


*Ruth E. Coyner. “The South’s First University Normal School.” Peabody 
Journal of Education. November, 1940. 
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high school “easy of access to all eligible children and the common 
school patrons in being able to secure with more certainty and ease 
capable teachers for the elementary schools.’”* 

With the aid of his assistant, Mr. H. H. Bennett, the Superintendent 
prepared a bill incorporating his ideas on secondary education and 
submitted it to the legislature of 1903. The bill included the following 
features: 

1. The establishment of rural graded and high schools maintained 
through aid from the state. 

2. An appropriation of $50,000 a year by the state for the aid of these 
schools. 

3. A high school in each county, maintained by state aid. 

4. A standard course of study for both graded and high schools. 

5. The setting aside of $200,000 of the Indian War Claim Fund as a 
Loan Fund to encourage the establishment of these schools. 

6. A state high school inspector at a salary of $1,500 a year. 

The Honorable William A. Blount, Senator from Escambia County, 
introduced the bill (later called the “Blount Bill”) and, after consid- 
erable discussion it was passed in the Spring of 1903. Not all of the 
legislators approved the proposed extension of educational opportun- 
ity. Superintendent Sheats explained the delay in the bill’s passage by 
pointing out that many of the legislators seemed to feel that this was 
only another scheme to enable the towns and cities to benefit at the 
expense of the rural areas.* 

The bill as passed differed somewhat from the original. For ex- 
ample, the provision for a state high school inspector was not allowed, 
and the duty of inspecting these schools was assigned to the State 
Superintendent. A more surprising change came when, instead of one 
type of high school, two were provided, a Junior High School, com- 
prising the ninth and tenth grades, and a Senior High School, consist- 
ing of the eleventh and twelfth grades. Each type of school was to 
have its own course of study. The State Superintendent was author- 
ized to appoint a committee to prepare standard courses of study for 
each of the two types of high schools.® 

When Sheats appointed the committee for the writing of the courses 
of study he included representatives from elementary, secondary, and 
higher education; from both rural and city schools; and from teachers 
and administrators. In due time the work of the committee was com- 
pleted and adopted. Regulations under which state aid might be 





ona Florida Department of Public Instruction. 1902-03; 1903-04. pp. 
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awarded were also provided. Among the items in these regulations 
which are of importance here were the following: (1) The official 
course of study was approved and required of all schools receiving 
state aid. (2) A Junior High School had to have at least five pupils in 
the two grades, while a Senior High School was required to have not 
less than three pupils in one or both grades, in addition to the five 
or more in the Junior High School. (3) All High Schools were to be 
under the control of the County Board of Education.® 

On January 18, 1904, the State Board of Education adopted addi- 
tional regulations for the Junior and Senior High Schools. Among 
them we find that no school having an average attendance of less than 
fifty pupils might be granted state aid; the school building must be 
owned by the school authorities; every teacher was required to hold a 
Florida certificate; and the State Superintendent was required to visit 
and to recommend which schools were to receive aid. 

The new Junior High Schools were an immediate success. During 
the first year that state aid was available (1903-04) 47 of them were 
established in 31 counties. They had an enrollment of 9,105 pupils 
and an average attendance of 6,035 pupils. The Junior High School in 
Crescent City, Putnam County, had the fewest pupils, with an enroll- 
ment of 70 and an average attendance of 46; while the one in Jackson- 
ville, in Duval County, had the largest number, with an enrollment of 
1,455 and an average attendance of 942. The school at Jacksonville 
was for Negroes.’ 

The number of Junior High Schools actually established during 
1903-04 did not represent the full force of the movement. Seeking to 
learn how the new schools were being received generally Superintend- 
ent Sheats requested the county superintendents to comment on them 
in their annual reports. Without exception, these county superin- 
tendents approved them enthusiastically. Typical responses from the 
school men read as follows: 

Our Junior High Schools have given quite an impetus educationally, to the 
communities in which they are located, as well as to the surrounding country, 
and if the Legislatures will continue the appropriations, these schools will 
develop into very important educational factors in remote parts of the country. 
They reach so many pupils that one County high school cannot reach. (B. C 
Graham, County Superintendent, Hillsborough County.) 


There has been no increase in the number of high schools. But we have 
established two junior and two graded rural schools, these latter as the im- 
mediate result of state aid. 

The enrollment and average attendance in all these schools have greatly in- 
creased. (S. S. Niblack, County Superintendent, Polk County.) 


‘Ibid. pp. 230-231. 
Ibid. pp. 133-134. 
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Mr. S. Philips, County Superintendent of Levy County, described in 
some detail the effect of the Blount Bill on the support of schools and 
on the raising of school standards. He pointed out in his report for 
November 10, 1904: 


For several years we have operated an 8-months school at Bronson and have 
always admitted the pupils from other schools after the close of the 5-months 
term usual to the rural schools. 

This school was the pioneer Sub-District school of the county and, because 
it was first, had the opportunity to include such amount of territory that would 
yield sufficient revenue which, together with the county appropriations, would 
give an eight-months school; and thus we have had for some years, at Bronson, 
a so-called High School. Since the granting of State Aid and the law apper- 
taining has made the requirements such, we have had to move up our Course 
of Study. We now maintain a Junior High School at that place. 

Nothing has happened within recent years that has made people interested 
in the establishment of longer terms and better schools than has this last pro- 
vision of law granting State Aid to Rural and High Schools. (S. S. Philips, 
County Superintendent, Levy County.) 


Mr. Ellis Geiger, County Superintendent of Clay County, summed 
up the general feeling toward the Junior High School by reporting: 

The general effect of junior high schools upon the county system may be 
given under the following heads, which, in my judgment, show the advisability 
of continuing State Appropriations for their maintenance: 1. They enable ad- 
vanced students to prepare for college, or to get more than a grammar (sic) 
school education without leaving the county; 2. They raise the generally ac- 
cepted maximum of common school education, and thus stimulate youth to an 
effort toward higher attainment, and encourage them to continue in school 
longer; 3. By complying with the requirements of the law which created them, 
they tend to introduce more system into the county plan of public education; 
4. The State Aid will usually be found sufficient to supplement the other funds 
so as to continue the entire school of which the high school forms a part, to a 
term of eight months. 


The work of inspecting the schools applying for state aid was added 
to the already over-burdened State Superintendent. On June 30, 1904, 
he reported that he had been able to inspect only about 100 out of the 
144 schools applying for such aid. However, 121 of these schools re- 
ceived the aid requested. Twenty of them failed to make the average 
of fifty pupils required by state law because of an epidemic of measles, 
but, upon recommendation of the State Superintendent, they were per- 
mitted to come in that year with an average of forty pupils. Each 
Junior High School on the approved list received $360 a year State aid. 

The reports of the State Superintendent of Florida for the years 1903 
to 1909 tell the story of the growth of the Junior High Schools in terms 
of numbers. During that time the number of such schools more than 
doubled. Due to the manner of reporting school statistics for 1908 the 
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figures for the Junior High Schools in operation that year do not ap- 
pear to be available. For the other years the figures read thus: 


Year Number of Junior High Schools Reported in Florida 
I. 38s 220 Safar halon mobs en PNa a Seong caGdate ae 
A Liner & So yatoasd ob HG oy dk ahs 56 
Nr ord 5 e Pitedie war 4 addi 3. 65 
I Ss 0c. ot 2G a ear atale inte b, 4.3 ee .. 66 
1907-08 Beatle owes cece Yup er . 8 
TS ore ot OTR TO eh Aces ve oo 
ERAS A Map ESE Gen ee .. 96 


We might well ask: To what extent did these early Junior High 
Schools approximate in definition and peculiar function the same in- 
stitution as defined today? Their characteristics included these fea- 
tures: 


1. They were a partial, if not complete, reorganization of the public 
school system of Florida, and were state-wide rather than local in scope. 

2. The new schools had a separate course of study, usually a separate 
faculty, and often times a separate building. 

3. While the work offered was, for the most part, academic and tra- 
ditional, the reports of the county superintendents show that there 
was some choice of subject. 

4. The schools were designed to meet the needs of the early adoles- 
cent who, for lack of adequate educational facilities, was dropping out 
of school in alarming numbers. 

5. The new Junior High School was a step toward democratization 
of educational opportunity by making it possible for those in the more 
remote areas to have an opportunity to continue their education. 

6. Education for citizenship and an appreciation for the needs of 
more complete living were stressed by those responsible for the new 
schools. 

7. The Junior High School was a link between the elementary school 
and the Senior High School. 

8. The new school introduced the new name: Junior High School. 


The law which created the Junior High Schools was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of Florida in 1908. However, al- 
though these schools were in operation in Florida only a few years, 
there is here sufficient evidence to show that the South originated the 
name Junior High School, that this school had a definite place in the 
state school system, and, while the specific grades did not always in- 
clude those now commonly associated with that school today (there is 
no uniformity, even yet), the functions of the new school were, in many 
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particulars, those of the present-day Junior High School. Thus, it 
appears that the South’s first Junior High Schools were also those for 
the entire country. 

Much credit for this innovation in educational practice must be 
given to the Honorable William N. Sheats, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Florida from 1893 to 1905. It was because of his 
vision, his grasp of the new thought in education, and his ability to 
direct the educational thinking of his people that the South may be 
credited with this forward step in meeting the needs of “all of the 
children of all of the people.” 





A DAY IN THE OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


MARY IVY SWANK 
Greensboro College 


The question is often asked, “What does a dean do?” Space 
permits me to give but a bird’s eye view of the numerous kaleido- 
scopic details of a day in the office of the dean of students of a church- 
related college. A dean is somewhat like a chameleon—that little 
lizard-like creature that tries to be the last word in versatility as 
it turns all colors of the rainbow upon demand. If placed on green, 
it turns green; if on red, it turns red, and so on. But an experimenter 
tells us that one time the little lizard, when placed on plaid, really 
blew up and burst in its efforts to turn all colors at once. Likewise, the 
dean often has her capacities taxed to the utmost; even at the beginning 
of a day, with work stacked sky high, she has profound sympathy for 
the chameleon; whereas at the “end of a perfect day,” she may ex- 
perience some of the symptoms of the little lizard when it was placed 
on plaid. 

In other words, the day’s work of the dean of students is most 
complex. She needs to be as versatile as a hair pin, as jubilant as 
a flag unfurled, as deep as a pool of water, and as wise as a Solomon. 
Her brain has to be dreamlined as well as streamlined, for ideals 
and purposes are paramount in her work, and without imagination, 
without vision, she cannot hope to succeed. Yet it is the little things 
in the day’s work that cause most worry. One can sit quite serenely 
on a mountain top, but not so on a tack. It is the constant pinpricks 
of life which sap one’s energy. However, the dean, to survive, must 
have not only a deep faith in God, in humanity, and in her work, but 
also a sense of humor—or her success will faint and die in the midst 
of her everyday duties. 
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For the day’s work, the dean of students has to be intelligent, yet 
innocuous, an official but never officious, artful but never deceptive, 
self-possessed but never self-willed, sympathetic but not sentimental, 
deliberate but not slow, strict but constructive, consistent but merciful, 
tolerant yet daring, diplomatic but direct. She must be a confidante 
without being confidential, youthful without being gay, in spirit 
buoyant, but in substance “old and stable as the hills”. The list of 
her qualities has been summarized as “broad-minded, cheerful, consci- 
entious, dependable, earnest, enthusiastic, generous, honest, inspiring, 
intelligent, motherly in the true sense, practical, openly, frankly, and 
actively religious, tactful, and unselfish—a very, very human sort of 
a person with her common sense working overtime”. Mindful of 
the fact that the world is well supplied with leaders of an authoritative 
type who lead but do not cooperate, the dean reminds herself that 
she must be a leader in cooperation; that she must be more eager 
to listen than to speak, to counsel than to command, to serve than 
to be served. Her quality of leadership must be such that while 
she shares she supervises. She must see goals and make others see 
them, but must subordinate progress, when need be, to growth. She 
must set the stage and school the actors, but keep herself behind 
the scenes. She should be a guide, philosopher, friend. 


The dean goes to her office on leaving the breakfast table. Here 
she looks over the schedule for the day, listens to grievances, and 
checks irregularities which happened the day or night before. All 
too soon comes the morning mail. There are letters and letters, re- 
quests for permissions and permissions! She gives her first attention 
to those from mothers. Here is one from a mother whose daughter 
did not do well in high school, but who now fondly hopes that her 
daughter has the right type of teachers and will be able to prepare 
for teaching kindergarten—since, she writes, not a great deal of 
academic ability is needed to teach five-year-olds. The dean’s edu- 
cational soul turns a somersault at such remarks, but she passes to 
the next letter in which the mother asks whether our college will 
see that her daughter rounds out her training with a short course in 
dietetics, since she specialized in home economics in high school. 
Here’s another letter from a mother who realizes, in part, that her 
daughter is just attending college—that she is moving in frivolous 
circles—and wants to know what the dean can do to stimulate better 
scholarship. Still another fond mother is anxious for her daughter 
to graduate with passing grades, whether she learns anything or not, 
for she intimates that the social contacts of college are paramount 
for the moonstruck girl. And so the dean passes from one astounding 
letter to another in a succession of revelations. There are many letters 
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from parents permitting their daughters to spend the week-end for 
social purposes at nearby educational centers, and at certain times 
of the year at West Point, Annapolis, and other dream places; letters 
from homesick mothers asking that their daughters be permitted to 
come home; and, of course, letters that foretell a college week-end 
party at someone’s home. Occasionally the dean gets a letter from 
some boy, “Will you please send me the name of a girl who rooms 
with a girl named Sue? She has brown eyes, dark curly hair piled 
high on her head, and is about five feet four. By-the-way, she is from 
Jonesville. I met her at Carolina and would like to call. Anything 
you can do for me, I’ll surely appreciate.” 


It is after ten o’clock, and the students are coming with their 
numerous problems. Conferences are interrupted by urgent phone 
calls. Now comes Grace with a train of thoughts that seem to have 
no terminal. They finally simmer down to the point that she wants 
the college to let her take an extra course the next two semesters 
so she can shorten her stay at the institution of higher learning. 

Then comes Betty who has failed to earn enough quality points 
to graduate. Her need is urgent, and she is honest and pathetic. The 
dean wracks her brain for a suggestion of a way that will help the 
girl to organize her time and to make better use of her opportunities, 
thus improving her scholarship. 

Next is Anne. Until the past few weeks, she has been a good 
student, but recently has lost all interest. The dean surmises that 
she is in love. It is difficult to bring Anne out of the clouds down 
to the good earth and to make her reason. Nothing matters for the 
time except him. Then there is Jane, who comes in after Anne 
has left. She realizes that the more she knows the better she’ll be— 
that the greatest of all careers is that of being a wife and mother. 

In quick succession follow Carmen, Martha, Sarah—all of whom 
are out of alignment somewhere—who need a few bones adjusted 
in their pretty heads, a few nerves tuned to new emotions, and a 
general spiritual chiropractor to give them a better cooperative at- 
titude. Sarah complains of her roommate. The dean of students has 
to remind her that the girl who is looking for a bone to pick will be 
sure to lead a dog’s life anywhere. They are followed by Diana who 
has lost all faith and courage and who is enshrouded in the blackest 
of clouds. The dean tries to be philosopher as well as friend, to inspire 
ideals—to tell the girl that psychologists are discovering that ideals 
are future realities, that what gets our attention gets us, that ideals are 
realities often subconsciously sensed, intuitively clothed by our desires. 
She tells the student to keep fresh her courage, her good cheer, and 
her faith. And Diana feels her burden drop as a new viewpoint gives 
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her strength. A new chord has suddenly and hopefully been struck 
upon the harp of life. 

After an hour of such counseling the dean begins to feel that the 
student body is composed of a mass of mental and emotional cripples, 
and despair begins to settle down upon her, when one of the N.Y.A. 
girls at the typewriter looks up and asks the dean jokingly whether 
she wants to see something she can’t get over. Of course she does. 
“Then look at the moon tonight,” comes the laughing reply. 

Before another student steps in, a faculty member enters. You 
know the faculty have problems too. Sometimes it is advice they 
want, but most often, understanding. They, too, are interested in 
guiding their students in developing a balanced, well-rounded, 
abundant life. 

Just here the telephone rings. Some one wants a program; whom 
shall she call. Then there is a request from one of the stores, “We 
want some attractive girls to model at the opening.” All these things 
are noted and taken care of. 

The telephone rings again. The president says, “Dr. Prominent 
is to be in this section soon. Please arrange a chapel program and 
a dinner for him.” 

Near the close of the forenoon a girl comes in thoughtfully, sits 
down in a chair, and declares that she cannot reconcile the demands 
of putting the Kingdom of God first, with the lack, in certain places, 
of opportunity for marriage. One feels constantly the need of an 
adequate theology upon which a girl can base a Christian interpreta- 
tion of life. Few would deny the part that religion may play in the 
maintenance of a balanced personality. The parry and the thrust of 
modern life require the utilization of all resources that will aid in 
the adjustment which a girl is continually called upon to make, to 
meet new situations. Yet many an administrator as well as many 
a student has not yet learned the values that religion possesses in this 
respect, nor even suspects them. 

But there goes the telephone! A voice says sweetly, but with de- 
termination, “You remember you promised to speak at our club to- 
morrow afternoon. You made the promise several months ago, and 
we're all expecting you. I know your talk will be lovely,” not leaving 
the slightest chance for a remark or protest, or for an explanation of 
other work pending, or for a possible shift of date. When she hangs 
up the receiver, the dean blames herself roundly for having agreed 
to this engagement, months ago. 

Her time for self-condemnation is not long, however, for slams, 
shouts, and general confusion assail her ears. One would think all 
the warriors of Mars had descended upon the college—but the noise 
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is only that of a Freshman group, released from its class restraints. 
It is already lunch time and these Freshmen seem not to have heard 
of the war on noise by the dean’s office. But as the dean bounds out 
into the hall to remonstrate with her noise problem, a long stalk of 
loveliness flits past her vociferously. The dean’s rebuke dies in the 
solemn fortress of her throat. This work deals with red corpuscles 
and huge primal impulses—it often needs brawn as well as brain to 
deal effectively with it. “All right, Xantippe,” shouts a girl to another 
who has crossed a recent Rubicon, “we’ll settle that later.” 


The morning has gone. Oh, that the day were just beginning! There 
is so much to be done: student committee meetings to attend, that 
promised talk to the club to be prepared, and a class to meet. Just 
as the dean settles down to think of tomorrow, in comes a girl with 
“Paradise Lost” or “mislaid” written all over her face. She has an 
appearance full of broken commandments and she lacks the general 
culture for which the college is striving—of course she is a freshman 
and will improve with age! She is as abrupt as a slammed door, 
and for a moment gives the dean a sort of mental toothache as she 
wonders where to begin in order to be of real help to the girl. After 
a friendly talk with the freshman, when the dean is for a moment 
alone with her thoughts, she recalls what she can about the meaning 
of culture, and about her part in working for it in her present situa- 
tion. A student cannot be an example of Christian culture unless 
her whole being (her words, thoughts, conduct, dress) express re- 
finement, cleanliness, order, spiritual well-being, and radiance. There 
must be cooperation of the faculty, of the home, and of the administra- 
tion if this is to be achieved, and much does the dean of students 
need courage as she constantly attempts to solve this problem of 
Christian culture, particularly in the sense of refinement. 


The dean has so many things which she sees the need of doing for 
the students in their adjustment to college life! She is tempted to 
start many plans—but she must be sure she can finish them. She 
must not be like the dinosaur. In the Smithsonian Institute there 
are several dinosaur eggs on exhibit. Visitors say, “Isn’t it interesting? 
The dinosaur laid those eggs millions of years ago and here they are 
today!” Interesting to us they undoubtedly are, but for the dinosaur 
herself they represent complete failure. After all the trouble of 
laying those eggs, nothing ever came of them—wasted effort. The 
dean cannot waste any of her precious time by laying plans that will 
never function. Rather she must warn the students to finish what 
they have begun, for many, through lack of energy, or through lack 
of intelligent execution. formulate an excellent plan, and then stroll 
away and forget it.. 
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It is obvious that a great part of the work of the dean consists 
in setting wrongs aright, and in adjusting problematic circumstances. 
The work, however, is not without its stars of hope, encouragement, 
illumination. She soon discovers leaders, girls on the Student Council, 
a few from various departments who have creative ideas and well- 
thought-out plans. Some of them are a good deal like Jean Paptiste, 
the composer, who as a boy was employed as a dish washer, and 
discovered at work that each of the pans he scoured had a different 
musical tone. Before long he had arranged them in a scale and had 
begun to practice compositions of hisown upon them. This amazed and 
disgusted the chef, whose mind was all on cooking and who thought 
his kitchen was being misused. The alert dean or teacher does not 
make this mistake, but realizes that education is self-realization, “is 
the opening of a way for the soul to come out,” as Browning suggests. 
The student with his needs, capacities, and interests is first—the 
school exists for him and not he for the school. 


Then again, the dean often is delighted by finding a student who 
possesses the capacity for envisioning fine things and the practical 
ability to make them come true as Burbank dealt with quite ordinary 
plants and developed them into new ones of extraordinary usefulness. 
Just so, many a student with vision is able to weave the common things 


of ordinary daily life into patterns of joy and beauty in human re- 
lationships. 


Or again, a child of poverty is discovered who refuses to be crushed. 
After an honest struggle, she attains leadership in college, in the 
community, and in the world at large, somewhat after the manner 
of Ramsey MacDonald, who, after years of struggle and work, attained 
the leadership of a party and of a nation—a personality and a name 
respected in world affairs. But this statesman first of all was a 
common boy facing the common struggle of mankind for bread, but he 
also had unusual insight and a desire to seek a finer way for the 
people of a great empire. Students in church-related schools are 
now facing the most common social problem of the world—war—, 
and in some of the colleges the students are working out a new 
approach to our greatest international problem. The part of the 
only doubt and sigh. And heartening, indeed, is it to the dean to 
have a group of students, puzzled at the tragedy and waste of war, 
come to her, requesting a constructive course in the curriculum on 
“War. Its Causes and Cure,” as their contribution toward an intelligent 
approach to the intelligent study of this great evil, whereas other 
dean of students in all this is to inspire, to suggest, to guide in the 
creative activity of the students—that is, to aid those students who 
have taken the common materials of everyday life lying all about 
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them, have dealt with them imaginatively and with vision, and have 
done something new, different, and constructive. 

The telephone again! “Just to remind you that the committee is 
waiting for you in the president’s office.” And so the day goes—and 
often the night. 

Briefly, all in a day’s work the dean supervises housing of the 
girls and the problems arising therefrom; acts as college hostess and 
supervises the social life and conduct of the college; investigates 
and improves the personality adjustments of the girls through friendly 
contacts and conferences with parents and faculty; encourages guidance 
and testing programs; disciplines certain cases; cooperates with the 
college physician in influencing and encouraging progress for equip- 
ment and engendering positive health habits; assists with the em- 
ployment service, N.Y.A., and other programs of work; advises and 
sponsors student council and other clubs or group activities; gives 
certain academic guidance when such guidance is sought; assists in 
developing social policies and certain academic ones; makes community 
contacts and does publicity work through writing and speaking; super- 
vises and cooperates with the faculty in freshman orientation; attends 
faculty and committee meetings; teaches; secures new students; and 
makes and keeps personnel records—all of which must be aligned with 
the policies of the administration and the functions of the college. 

This is but a brief list of her many duties, which almost defy 
cataloguing. She sees the college as a whole. To her, all depart- 
ments and activities are important and are considered by her as a 
means to the end of producing growth and development in the students. 
The welfare of the student as a learning personality—and consideration 
for her, for what she is and for what she may become—is the chief in- 
terest of the dean of students. She deals constantly with the problems 
of mental and physical health, family life, occupational needs, civic 
activities, social relation, personal growth, ethical character, leisure 
time, and religion. She does everything possible to provide in the 
college an educational atmosphere that is intellectually stimulating, 
emotionally wholesome, physically healthful, socially vigorous, ar- 
tistically beautiful, and spiritually uplifting. Finally, she needs to 
cultivate the fine art of maintaining the good will, the friendship, 
and the support of all those who differ with her, as well as those who 
agree—and this all comes in the day’s work of the dean of students 
in a church-related college. 
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How Many Find Positions? 


Facts foretell the future. Without them we estimate, guess or 
flounder in our own inability to answer questions. Too many times 
the attempt to answer the query: “How many graduates find posi- 
tions?” merely serves to awaken doubts in the mind of the questioner. 
Investigating committees from legislative bodies seek to find the de- 
mand for teachers in order that future appropriations may be increased 
or decreased according to the need which then exists. All too fre- 
quently, teacher education institutions do not take a comprehensive or 
long-time point of view. 

The college must follow the graduate as an individual, for its 
alumni are its greatest asset. To look at all its graduates every decade 
or so forms a basis for long term planning by the college sending 
young people out into the profession of teaching. 

All of these considerations and many more caused the State Teachers 
College at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania to embark on a study of all 
graduates upon which the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education 
has been conferred between the years of 1931 and 1940 inclusive. 


How Long a Period Should Be Studied? 


The history of the institution determines the nature and length of 
a study of its graduates. The period to be covered should be long 
enough to include economic ups and downs and such legislation as 
affects changing certification standards, tenure status, etc. From 
1931 to 1940 is a period which includes a depression, an economic re- 
covery, and a pre-war period. This decade seems to include more 
different kinds and types of changes than any other decade in 
the history of the college. 

Other local facts also color the selection of a period. The State 
Normal School at Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, was empowered to grant 
degrees in the fields of Elementary and Secondary Education in 1927. 
Students graduating before 1931 were not products of the four-year 
curriculum, but represent two years of additional work completed 
by normal school graduates of the two year certificate curriculums 
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which had been in force since 1920 and before. The Business Edu- 
cation Curriculum was approved in 1930, thus the class of 1934 repre- 


sents the first group of commercial teachers completing all their 
work at Bloomsburg. 


Is the Situation Typical? 


It would seem that a teachers college educating elementary and 
secondary teachers which also has a special department for com- 
mercial teachers represents a situation which crosscuts the school 
system from kindergarten through the elementary grades to the 
junior and senior high school. In Pennsylvania there are thirteen 
similar state institutions educating teachers for grade and high 
schools and two others in the field of business education. In addition 
to the state teachers colleges, there are over sixty private, semi- 
private, semi-public, and endowed institutions of higher learning, 
the large majority of which are engaged in teacher education. 


The Bloomsburg Situation 


A questionnaire including the letter of transmittal was carefully 
constructed so as to be multigraphed on one page and sent to 1,025 
degree graduates. The return from the first mailing indicated that 
about 70% took the trouble to fill out the form and return it in a 
prepaid envelope. A yellow pep paragraph as a first follow-up was 
attached to the same questionnaire-letter and was followed by a 
second with red card attached. The two follow-ups brought in over 
a hundred more. Then the files of the Placement Bureau Service 
were carefully searched by the Director of Placement Service and 
to supplement questionnaire information previously elicited. 


Two unique ideas had to be developed in the process of reaching 
the remaining graduates. Several members of the faculty who had 
wide student acquaintances wrote personal notes on the questionnaire. 
Finally the idea of sending the questionnaire to the parents brought in 
the remainder. 


All of the 1,025 graduates were reached save eight. The tables 
shown hereafter include all but eleven, the last three arriving so 
late they could not be included. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
To Bloomsburg Graduates: 


State Teachers Colleges are being judged solely in terms of the number of 
graduates placed. This number is determined a few months after the Spring 
Commencement. Such figures do not reflect the positions secured after that 
time. 
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THE COLLEGE DESIRES TO FIND OUT HOW MANY OF ITS GRADUATES 
HAVE TAUGHT AT ANY TIME DURING THE PAST TEN YEARS OR HAVE 
ENGAGED IN ANY OTHER OCCUPATION. 

Will you please aid your Alma Mater by filling in the blank spaces below 
and returning this circular to us in the enclosed envelope? (Postage already 
paid). This information will be treated as confidential and will aid us in 
promoting the educational interests of the College in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Your cooperation will be deeply appreciated, and we extend to you the 
heartiest greetings of your Alma Mater. 

Very cordially yours, 
H. A. ANDRUSS, President. 


ee ae Fe Ee ae IED ee et Year of Graduation________ 
Married women please give MAIDEN AND MARRIED NAME 
Address 


Street City State 
(1) Please check Curriculum completed: Elementary ( ) Secondary ( ) 
Business (_ ) 
(2) Please indicate fields of certification completed at Bloomsburg: 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Kind, - Pri. ( ) English ( ) Mathematics ( ) Commercial Subjects (_ ) 
Inter. ( ) Latin ( ) Geography ( ) List Other Fields 
Rural ( ) French ( ) Soc. Studies ( ) 
Special ( ) Science ( ) Speech (lia) Re eof Semi Nir Aes See 
(3) HAVE YOU EVER BEEN REGULARLY EMPLOYED AS A TEACHER? 

cst deo soncance mow long? ( 486) Yrs: If :s0;:‘where?__._._______..__.._..... 


(4) If you have answered “yes” to (3), please check the grade and/or write 
subjects taught: ; 


GRADES 


Elementary School ( ) 1,( ) 2,( ) 3,( )4¢( )5,( )6¢ )7¢€ )8 
Junior High School ( ) 7,( ) 8,( ) 9, Subjects_-__________________ a 
Senior High School ( )10,( )11,( ) 12, 


(5) If you have been otherwise employed, or married, please indicate here 


anual Galery S$. i” Sy ee 
For last year 


Would Sampling Have Produced the Same Results? 


Sampling may have produced the same results. However, the 
college wanted to get in touch with all its graduates not only from 
the point of view of getting information but to complete its alumni 
mailing lists. Even though they had long been placed in good positions 
the tie between the alma mater and its children was thus renewed 
or further cemented. 

There is reason to believe that a 60% sampling does not disclose the 
facts when matters of personal nature are involved. Salaries are 
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a case in point. A person who answers all the questions but the 
one involving salary gives rise to the suspicion that there is something 
that he does not wish to tell. Thus the salaries of the graduates of 
the secondary curriculum who did not enter the teaching profession 
are probably not a sound basis for drawing conclusions. Over one 
half gave the figure for their earnings as shown in a later analysis, 
but conclusions should not be based on these figures without careful 
reservations. 

Sampling cannot produce the same accuracy of results as that 
found in a study where information is available for 99 out of every 
100 who answered the greater part of a list of questions. 


How Many Graduates Answered? 


Out of 1,025 graduates, the questionnaires were returned by 846 
and the placement records were used for 168 others who did not 
answer. 

As the study progressed the whole faculty became F.B.I. operators 
in trying to find out the latest address of former students. College 
classes were interrogated to elicit information about former students 
from the same town. From time to time the tentative results were 
the subject of general faculty discussion and comment. 

Without the general direction of Mr. Earl N. Rhodes, Director of 
Teacher Training and Placement, and the cooperation of the college 
and laboratory school faculties, the high percentage of replies and 
information would not have been possible. Such a college quest 
becomes a witch hunt for former students. , 


The Framing of the Questionnaire 


Care was taken in constructing the list of questions to condense the 
questions to less than a page. Writing was kept to a minimum. To 
get the FACTS rather than frame the questions to get some fancy 
FIGURES to publicize was the prime concern. Thus care was taken to 
find if those who had married had ever taught. Further, the sub- 
stitute teachers were separated rather than lumped in with the 
regularly employed teacher. 


Too many studies have included married women who have never 
taught in the category with gainfully employed graduates who are 
in occupations cleverly phrased as “other than teaching.” Too many 
substitutes employed for short periods of time are counted in with 
other teachers. 

Another consideration affecting the construction of the questions 
was the agreement signed by students in Pennsylvania State Teachers 
Colleges to teach two years in lieu of tuition. The average length of 
service found was six years. 
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It should also be noted that substitute teachers in Pennsylvania 
must be certified the same as regular teachers, thus to a degree they 
stand ready as a reserve to supply the Commonwealth. This reserve 
is now (1942) nearly exhausted. 


Time Element in Study 


Beginning in 1940, the study was continued for approximately 
two years. Since 1941 graduates were affected by defense activities 
leading to World War II, they were not included. This avoids the 
distortion sure to result from the war period. 

Each year postal cards similar to the following were mailed to the 
classes graduating the three previous years. Upon being returned, 
these cards were placed in the placement folder kept for each student. 
Individually, the college knew whether or not David Williams or 
Sarah Smith had a position in teaching or in another occupation, but 
no one knew how many Davids and Sarahs were available for 
teaching positions. 


SAMPLE OF POSTAL CARD FORM 
ta =a 
I SERED et a a 
Please supply the following information: 

Year of Graduation ____________ a 
If now teaching, give Grade or Subject __-___-__________________ —_ 
Teaching Address _.........._-- 
If employed otherwise, type of work ___-__________________--______ 
Do you desire a teaching position --________________ Are you willing 
to accent a position in any locality? _....._____........_.__.__._.._. 
*Selective Service Act Status -__.________________--_ 


The placement folders might contain as many as three postal cards 
or none at all. Yet the correspondence, and cards in each folder, made 
it possible for information to be obtained to supplement the ques- 
tionnaire study. 

To summarize, two years intensive questionnaire circularizing and 
ten years of postal card circularizing made these results possible. 





Changing Demands 
Variations in demands for teachers are noted in the years as follows: 
Degree Other Conditions 
Year Graduates Teachers Occupations Total Which May Affect Figures 
1931 45-100% 73% 16% 89% First class completing 
four-year degree re- 
quirements. 
1932 60-100% 82% 15% 97% 
1933 81-100% 69% 21% 90% Depression Year 


*Added since 1940. 
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1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 


105-100 % 
113-100% 
95-100% 
99-100% 
134-100% 


141-100% 
152-100% 


77% 
83% 
85% 
85% 
72% 


80% 
69% 


15% 
12% 
12% 
14% 
21% 


12% 
15% 
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92% 
95% 
97% 
99% 
94% 


92% 
84% 
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Depression Year 


Tenure for Teachers 
went intoeffectin 1937. 


At present (1942) all 





available members of 

this class are placed. 

The graduation of a first class holding the degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Education on completing a continuous four-year curriculum; 

the effects of the depression and tenure status for teachers all are 
reflected in the figures above. 


Salaries of Teachers 

Relative salaries based on 569 of 774 reporting show some interesting 
comparisons. The Class of 1934 shows the highest average salary as 
follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Degree Teaching Number Lowest Highest Total Average 
Graduates Regularly Reporting Salary Salary Salaries 6-3 
1934 Number 
Ele. 12 12 10 $ 800.00 $1950.00 $11545.00 $1154 
Sec. 62 42 31 800.00 2496.00 44296.00 1428 
Bus. 31 27 22 1170.00 2400.00 36425.00 1655 
Total 105 81 63 800.00 2496.00 92266.00 1464 


In accounting for this average, certain conditions recited before 
must be recalled. The Department of Business Education beginning 
in 1930 graduated its first class in 1934. The placement demand was 
brisk and this group having had a longer period to earn have pushed 
the average salary to its highest point. 

The average of the ten-year period is given for comparative purposes. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Degree Teaching Number Lowest Highest Total Average 
Graduates Regularly Reporting Salary Salary Salaries 6-3 
Number 
Ele. 184 164 126 $ 800 $2100 $141531 $1123 
Sec. 568 391 282 720 2800 381576 1353 
Bus. 273 219 161 1170 2400 218618 1357 
Total 1025 774 569 720 2800 741725 1303 


As experience grows, salaries increase. The minimum prescribed 
by the State during this period was $800 for elementary teachers and 
$1170 to $1200 for secondary teachers. 


Salaries of Graduates in Other Occupations 


An interesting comparison reveals on cursory examination that 
those graduates who did not teach but entered other occupations are 
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now earning $80 more per year than those teaching. The figures 
must be examined with care and their worth evaluated in the light 
of surrounding circumstances. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Degree Other Lowest Highest Total 
Graduates Occupa- Number Salary Salary Salaries Average 
Number tions Reporting Reported Reported Reported 6-3 


Ele. 184 9 2 $775 $1140 $ 1915 $ 957 
Sec. 569 109 61 360 3500 88843 1456 
Bus. 273 38 21 677 3600 25827 1229 
Total 1025 156 84 360 3600 116585 1387 


Elementary graduates now teaching seem to earn $1123 compared 
with $957 earned by those who follow some other occupations. This 
conclusion is based on two replies from nine elementary graduates. 
Clearly these figures are subject to question since the number is 
small, but the continued demand for elementary students holding 
the degree is evidenced. Notice was given five years ago that in 
1943 those expecting to teach in the elementary school must hold 
degrees from approved teacher education institutions. 

Based on 61 replies from 109 secondary students, the figures seem 
to show that those graduates not following teaching are earning $103 
($1456-$1353) more per year than teachers. 


Do Figures Lie? 


Why go to a teachers college to be a teacher when other occupations 
pay more? 

Why did only 61 Secondary graduates of the 109 reporting give 
their salary as earned in occupations other than teaching? Of the 
teachers, 282 out of 391, gave their salary figures. 

A 60% sampling would seem to be a fair criterion for drawing a 
conclusion. However, when 109 answer most of the items on a 
questionnaire but only 61 answer the salary item, would it not seem 
that they do not wish to make the information available? Can it 
be that only those who were getting as much or more than the state 
minimum salary are the 61 reporting? 

One other point. Teachers were asked for their salary last year. 
Does last year mean “last school year of 9 or 10 months”? If so, can 
we compare teachers’ salaries for nine months with the yearly income 
from other occupations for the whole year? I think not. 


How Many Graduates Taught? 


As shown by the table below, seventy-seven out of every hundred 
graduates taught, fifteen were gainfully occupied and eight were 
unemployed. In the latter class are married women who never taught, 
the deceased and those called into the armed forces of the United 
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States without opportunity to teach. Substitute teachers comprise 
1.7% of the 77% quoted as teachers. 


Degree Other Miscel- No 
Graduates Teaching Occupations laneous* Information 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 


Ele. 184 100.00 168 91.31 9 4.89 7 3.80 0 0 

Sec. 564 100.00 404 71.13 109 19.19 45 7.92 10 1.76 
Bus. 273 100.00 220 8058 38 13.92 14 5.13 1 37 
Total 1025 100.00 792 77.27 156 15.22 66 6.44 11 1.07 


*Includes married graduates who never taught, graduate students still in 
college, army and navy volunteers and selectees who never had an opportunity 
to teach and the unemployed which accounts for 3.2% of the 6.44% in this 
column. 


Findings 

The study did more than answer the question, “How many teach?” 
The figure results are probably of less importance than the common 
interest of the faculty in our graduates. Then, too, alumni of ten years 
realize that their alma mater continues to be interested in them. 
This phase of the study cannot be valued objectively, but mailing lists 
are more accurate because of the study. 


Among the objective findings are the following: 

1. A larger number of placements were discovered than by a 
previous method. 

2. A comprehensive look over a decade discloses certain trends 
such as the effect of tenure and increasing industrial activity. 

3. Average period of teaching service of six years was obtained. 

4. Figures relating to salaries of teaching and non-teaching groups 
were made available for further study. 

5. Demonstrated value of individual placement records as a sup- 
plement to the questionnaire method. 

6. Furnished basis for guidance of present and future students 
who expect to be teachers. 

7. Definite information is now available for legislative considera- 
tion when appropriations are being considered. 

Those outcomes justify the time, effort, and money of a two-year 

study of one thousand graduates. 











A FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


Stanley S. Marzolf 
Illinois State Normal University 


School administrators at the secondary level often complain that 
their teachers do not understand youngsters of high school age. Teach- 
er-educating institutions, on the other hand, can usually point to a 
catalog description of a course in the psychology of adolescence as 
evidence of their recognition of the need for such understanding. The 
need for an understanding of youth is recognized by public school men 
and schools of education faculties, yet, in this respect, deficiencies in 
the young teacher still exist. 

It is of first importance to consider what is meant by “understanding 
the high school student.” Understanding of an individual means rec- 
ognizing the general principles of human behavior that are exemplified 
by his conduct. The general principle is an abstraction resulting from 
the observation of the behavior of many individuals, or perhaps fewer 
individuals under more or less controlled conditions, according as the 
evidence is statistical, clinical, or experimental. None of the current 
wordy statements such as “determining the underlying dynamics of 
the individual” adds anything to the notion that the particular can be 
understood only as an instance of the universal. 

From the days of Dilthey to the present there have been those who 
have questioned the efficacy of the psychology of their time for an 
understanding of human nature. Though no reputable psychologist 
today would claim that he has sufficiently universal principles for a 
complete understanding of the individual, there are enough partial 
insights in the area of the psychology of adolescence to be practically 
useful. 

Part of the reason that teachers are charged with lack of under- 
Standing of students arises from a deficiency in their training. Psycho- 
clinicians have long since recognized the educative nature of the clini- 
cal' process, but educators have been slow to recognize the oneness of a 
need for “guidance,” the individualization of instruction, and the psy- 
cho-clinical approach. Consequently, teacher-educating institutions 





*The term clinical has unfortunate connotations. It is here used in the 
sense of dealing with students on the scene, and individually, as opposed 
to dealing with them in abstraction or in classes. 
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are not giving much training in this area, whether it be under the 
name of guidance, counseling, or what not. Houston? found that only 
41.2 per cent of the 157 institutions on the accredited list of teachers 
colleges are offering any instruction in guidance courses. Further- 
more, he also found that the typical guidance course is a two or three- 
hour course. To what extent a course in the psychology of adolescence 
is offered is not indicated in this report. 


But even if guidance courses or courses in the psychology of ado- 
lescence are offered, there still remains a serious weakness in the train- 
ing program of the teacher. The hurdle between the theoretical and 
the practical cannot be leaped with a background of such courses. The 
theoretically erudite but practically impotent person suffers from two 
handicaps. First, he may fail to recognize that anything which works 
in theory will work in practice, only if the conditions are the same. 
He fails to recognize that principles are abstractions often formed when 
conditions have been controlled but that in real-life situations, such as 
in the classroom the conditions are not controlled. The old saw “cir- 
cumstances alter cases” was never more applicable than here. 


Not only may the vagaries of the practical situation cause confusion 
to the person who knows only the principles, but the principles them- 
selves may not be recognized when they are not stated verbally. The 
acquisition of principles is ideational learning, not verbal. A grasp of 
principles exists only when new instances of its operation are recog- 
nized for what they are, no matter how much they are disguised. 


The above considerations bespeak the urgency of giving prospective 
teachers training in dealing with adolescents. The course “Psychology 
of Adolescence” must become the “Psychology of Adolescents.” 
Houston further found in his survey* that of the teachers colleges 
which offered courses in the individualizing of instruction, only nine- 
teen included the making of case studies or other personal contact 
with students. 

To meet this deficiency the author has reorganized his course in 
“Adolescence” to form a practicum in the study of the adolescent. The 
course is open to advanced undergraduates who have had, beside one 
or more courses in Education, general and educational psychology, and 
mental hygiene, and who, at the time they are enrolled in the practi- 
cum, are doing student teaching. The practicum is in fact an advanced 
course in mental hygiene for those who expect to teach at the secon- 
dary level. 

*V. M. Houston. An Analysis of the Methodology and Content of Guidance 


Courses in Teachers Colleges. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1941, 27, 145-151. 
*Tbid. 
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The practicum meets two hours a week in the form of a staff meeting. 
The staff is not thought of as a group of “experts” who might be serving 
in a school system, but rather as a conference of teachers in a given 
school, meeting for the purpose of discussing means of improving the 
growth of the individual students in their classes. The meetings of 


the class are known as meetings of the Training School Personnel Con- 
ference. 


At early meetings of the Conference its members bring to the at- 
tention of the group the particular high school boys and girls from their 
classes whom they feel are especially in need of study. Every effort is 
made to avoid the evils of labelling youngsters as “problem cases.” 
This is not so difficult when it is pointed out that every student should 
present the problem of how his greatest worth can be developed by a 
cooperative effort on the part of him and his teachers. The members 
of the Conference are also urged to avoid undertaking a study of 
difficult problems. In the past, members of the Conference have in 
fact undertaken the study of superior students? 


The member of the practicum presenting a particular case gives the 
readily available information and gives the reason for being especially 
interested in the student. In the general discussion which follows 
methods of procedure, desirable information, and other issues are dis- 
cussed and a plan of action formulated. 


As matters come up which are beyond the knowledge of the Con- 
ference members, recourse is taken to the psychological literature. An 
extensive bibliography in the field of adolescence is provided. The use- 
fulness of this material in providing the general principles to serve as 
a working basis is pointed out. Time is set aside for the discussion of 
various phases of adolescent development. The general objective of 
such study is to depict the adolescent as the product of the operation of 
the principles of human behavior in a special situation which arises 
from a complex of organic and cultural factors. 

The principles and problems of case-taking and diagnosis are dis- 
cussed along the lines of the instructor’s text.* This text is divided 
into four parts; namely, The Function of a Clinic in a Community, 
Making the Case Study, The Clinician in Practice, and The Use of the 
Case Method in Research. The part devoted to the making of case 
studies is by far the most extensive. It consists of sixty problems 
which arise in determining what information to obtain, and how to 
obtain, record, and interpret it. These problems are studied as the 





‘Stanley S. Marzolf. Studying the Individual; a Manual for Guidance 
Workers and Psycho-clinicians. Minneapolis, Burgess, 1940, pp. vii + 181. 
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demand for them arises from the necessities of particular problems 
brought to the Conference by its members. 

Considerable time is usually taken in studying the factors which 
determine what information is important, methods of interviewing, 
diagnostic procedures, the logic of diagnosis, making of usable recom- 
mendations, and treatment methods. It is hoped that before long, 
training in interviewing can be improved by the use of recordings of 
interviews for discussion and criticism. 

Discussion of theoretical matters and of principles is concentrated 
in the first part of the semester. During this time the members of the 
practicum try to get better acquainted, in informal ways, with the 
student in whom they are interested; in other words, they seek to es- 
tablish rapport. This is followed by a period in which they make home 
visits, talk with other teachers, and interview the student in question. 
The final weeks of the semester are devoted to presentation of the find- 
ings of their study and the results of treatment. 

An adequate evaluation of such a plan is of course difficult. Anony- 
mously reported statements of the students have all been favorable. 
The chief complaint was that there was not enough time for the course. 
In the judgment of the instructor, there is a marked change in the 
attitude of the students. They show a noticeable growth in the realiza- 
tion that instruction is not limited to classroom procedures. An aware- 
ness of the limitations of the usual high school curriculum also becomes 
more apparent to them. 

Whatever the short-comings of the plan, they may well be charged 
to deficiencies in its management by the instructor. It is psychologic- 
ally sound in that it gives the student opportunity both to recognize 
the diverse forms in which the principles of behavior manifest them- 
selves in the adolescent, and to get in close rapport with their students. 
If the individual is to be the center of the school, teachers must be 
trained to make this possible. The procedure here described is one 
means of furthering this end. 














VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT: A READING 
EXPERIMENT IN SEVENTH GRADE ENGLISH 


MARGUERITE JENKINS 
High School, Meridian, Miss. 





Reading assumes a major role in the acquiring of knowledge. Hence 
the teaching of reading becomes a fundamental part of a complete 
English program. Individual differences of children in abilities, in- 
terests, and habits make it a difficult yet challenging field to the 
teacher eager to improve his own instruction and sympathetic with the 
needs and interests of each child. At every level of achievement it is 
essential that the teacher: (1) teach the students the basic reading 
skills necessary for an adequate understanding of whatever they may 
need to read; (2) motivate and improve their standards of recreational 
reading; and (3) guide them in using the knowledge they have gained 
through reading in their oral and written expression. 

In an attempt to reach these objectives, the writer initiated a study 
in the Kate Griffin Junior High School, Meridian, Mississippi, for the 
purpose of showing the relationship of such a reading program to the 
teaching of literature. More specifically, it was an attempt to learn 
to what degree systematic vocabulary instruction improves general 
reading achievement and to determine the relative effectiveness of 
four methods of vocabulary study. 


Reports of previous experiments and general literature on the sub- 
ject revealed that: (1) a wide meaning vocabulary is essential in read- 
ing, thinking, and social understanding; (2) systematic vocabulary in- 
struction accelerates reading progress; and (3) further research in ex- 
perimental classroom teaching is needed to determine what methods 
of vocabulary instruction are superior. 

The method used was that of experimental classroom research. Five 
classes of seventh grade English were the subjects of the study. The 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test and the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test showed them to have a comparable range and median in age, in- 
telligence, and reading achievement. The actual teaching time was 
fourteen weeks, though there was a lapse of eight months between the 
administering of the two forms of the Iowa Test. 


The theme of the year’s work in English was What America Means 
to Me including four units based on the subject matter of the text.) 


[347] 
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All classes were given the same background material, the same motiva- 
tion for recreational reading, the same guidance in the use of knowl- 
edge gained in oral, written, and creative expression. The only differ- 
ence in teaching any one class was vocabulary development. 


In the case of the section set aside as a control group, the teacher 
offered no guidance except as requested by individual students. For 
the experimental groups, the teacher provided specific guidance for 
class and individual vocabulary work throughout the year. Four spe- 
cific aims were kept in mind: (1) to make the students word-conscious; 
(2) to form clear association between words and their meanings; (3) to 
provide opportunity for the use of new words in oral and written ex- 
pression; and (4) to develop the habit of using the context to derive 
the meaning of words and phrases. 


As a first step in accomplishing these aims, at the beginning of each 
unit of work the writer administered a matching test of eighty-five 
words selected from stories to be read during that particular unit. 
These tests, given again at the conclusion of each unit, served the two- 
fold purpose of making the pupils word-conscious and checking im- 
provement in vocabulary. 


The first experimental group, designated as Class E' was taught 
by means of a reading workbook which contained many short vocabu- 
lary tests of different types.2 Individual vocabulary notebooks and 
class work, including dictionary drill and discussion, were based on 
the results of these tests. The teacher kept a list of words missed, 
used them whenever possible, encouraged the pupils to use them, and 
called attention to those words in their reading. 


Class E* kept vocabulary word-cards as suggested by Louella Cole.® 
On each card the pupil wrote the pronunciation and contextual mean- 
ing of an unknown word or phrase selected from his reading. The 
class was divided into groups of two for vocabulary work outside of 
class. Most of the class study was contextual discussion as the need 
arose. Sometimes dictionary drills were given for speed of finding the 
fitting meaning and for independence of pronunciation habits. Short 
multiple choice and matching tests were used frequently, lifting the 
words from context. 

Class E* made lists of synonyms, antonyms, and special words. For 
example, they made lists of vivid verbs, adjectives, and adverbs found 
in certain selections: nautical and chivalric terms; and lists of words 
expressing feeling—as hope, coldness, fear, or danger. The students 
used dictionaries, available books of synonyms, encyclopedias, maga- 
zines, and other sources, although the basis was contextual. These 
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lists were recorded in vocabulary notebooks and often on posters for 
display and organization. 

In these drills all classes were taught to use a dictionary correctly 
and economically, to acquire the habit of using the dictionary inde- 
pendently, and to know a good dictionary by comparing the informa- 
tion different ones gave. 

Class E* was taught to analyze words through acquiring knowledge 
of the meaning of common prefixes, suffixes, and word roots. At the 
beginning of the first unit a mimeographed list of a hundred word 
roots for vocabulary building was given the class.* Later a list of 
familiar ,prefixes and suffixes was added.® These lists were supple- 
mented as the need arose. The teacher and pupils discussed these 
forms, illustrating their uses on the blackboard. The pupils kept a 
notebook with these lists, words illustrating them, advertisements 
containing the words, and contextual examples that they broke down 
into their component parts. Short drills were given frequently. How- 


ever, most of the class study was devoted to analysis of words in the 
stories. 


This class touched a little on simple word history such as word 
changes, accent, and a few commonly used words borrowed from 
foreign languages. 

In evaluating the experiment three major aims of the study were 
considered. A comparison of the results of the two forms of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test measured general achievement and achievement 
in the basic skills. The progress of poor students and the average and 
superior students of all classes was compared in order to learn which 
method seemed best for pupils of each level. 


The second area evaluated was the field of recreational reading. 
Although no cumulative record of books read during the preceding 
year was available, a comparison could be made of the number of 
books read by the different classes. 

The third field evaluated was the functional use of materials read 
in the thinking and self-expression of the students. For this purpose, 
before the first unit of work was begun and after the last unit was 
completed, the pupils were asked to write one or more paragraphs de- 
veloping the theme, What America Means to Me. The conditions of 
writing were essentially the same. Paired samplings of the paragraph 
of students from each level of achievement were used as a basis for 
the comparison. 


From the data revealed by these three comparisons the following 
general conclusions seem evident: 
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(1) That systematic vocabulary teaching improves general reading 
ability. During the eight months period the control group made a 
median improvement of eight months: Class E‘ (Workbook) improved 
nine months: Class E? (individual word-card) improved thirteen 
months: Class E* (synonym, antonym, and special word list) improved 
fifteen months: Class E* (prefix, suffix, and word-root) improved ten 
months. 

(2) That vocabulary study improves the students definitely in all 
the basic reading skills other than paragraph development. 

(3) That vocabulary development seems to have influence on wide 
reading. Four book reports were required by the general practice of 
the school. The average number of books read by the control group, 
which had much free reading during the class period was 9.74; Class E?, 
8.16; Class E*, 11.85; Class E*, 9.08; and Class E*, 7.80. 

(4) That vocabulary instruction improves thought as shown in writ- 
ten expression. The experimental groups progressed more in origi- 
nality, ideas, organization, sentence structure, and choice of words 
than did the control group. 

(5) That vocabulary instruction is not the “cure-all”; the English 
course should be modified to allow for remedial instruction for the 
high percentage of pupils below their grade level in achievement. 

Concerning the relative merits of the different types of vocabulary 
instruction, the following tentative conclusions may be reached: 

(1) That in general achievement the synonym, antonym, and special 
word-list method and the individual word-card method seem superior. 

(2) That for children of inferior reading achievement the individual 
word-card method and the synonym, antonym, and special word-list 
method seem most valuable. The median achievement for pupils of 
inferior achievement was: Control group, eight months; Class E’, ten 
months; Class E*, fourteen months; Class E*, fifteen months; and Class 
E‘, twelve months. 

(3) That for children of average and superior achievement the syno- 
nym, antonym, and special word-list method and the prefix, suffix, and 
word-root method seem superior. The median improvement of the 
control group was seven months; Class E', sixteen months; Class E?, 
thirteen months; Class E*, twenty-five months; and Class E*, twenty- 
three months. 

-(4) That vocabulary instruction shows no appreciable effect on rate 
of comprehension. 

(5) That the vocabulary workbook method, and the synonym, anto- 
nym, and special word-list method seem most effective in improving 
directed reading. 
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(6) That the individual word-card method seems most effective in 
developing vocabulary, with the workbook method ranking second. 

(7) Tnat the individual word-card method seems most effective in 
developing sentence meaning. 

(8) That the individual word-card method and the prefix, suffix, and 
word-root method seem most effective in teaching children to locate 
information. 

(9) That the individual word-card method and the synonym, anto- 
nym and special word-list method seem superior in increasing vocabu- 
lary reading. However, no definite conclusion could be reached be- 
cause there was no record of previous reading. 

(10) That the growth of thought, as measured by written expression, 
seems to be improved most by the individual word-card method, the 
prefix, suffix and word-root method, and the synonym, antonym and 
special word-list method; that the prefix, suffix and word-root method 
seems most effective in developing the expression of the superior child; 
and that the individual word-card method seems most effective in de- 
veloping the expression of the child of inferior achievement. 


*William Elson, Christine Keck, and Mary Burris, Elson Junior Literature: 
Book One (New York: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1936). 

*Robert L. Bedwell and Mary Hutchinson, My Own Reading Exercises 
(Auburn, Alabama: Prather Publishing Company, 1938). 

a eee of Reading (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1938), 
pp ~43. 

‘*R. Sauer, “One Hundred Root Words for Vocabulary Building,” English 
Journal, XXV, (1936), 757-60. 

2 W. Dolch, Reading and Word Meaning (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927), 
p. 23. 





EDITORIAL 





WHAT’S THE USE? 


“What’s the use?” a student asked his professor. “My father was 
crippled in France in the last war. Even so, he came home a happy 
man, brimming with fine and high ideals. He had helped to win the 
war to end all wars, and the world had been made safe for democracy. 
Now, see what has happened? The greatest conflict of history rages. 
Again in the air, on the land, under the sea men are dying. For what?” 

The professor listened patiently. It was not the first time he had 
been asked this question. It would not be the last. “If you quit now,” 
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he said quietly, “you will be sacrificing the men who were crippled or 
died in the last war; it is not enough for them alone to have been 
wounded and to have died; men learn too slowly for that. One world 
war was not enough to bring peace. God alone knows how many it 
will take! But I believe that if you fight and win this time, there will 
be no rejection again of the Treaty of Versailles, no Mussolini will 
march again, there will be no futile Pact of Paris, no Munich! I be- 
lieve with all of my heart that your service will not go fruitless in the 
advancement of Right among the affairs of men. 

“You know that your generation has inherited a most imperfect 
world; it is your task to make it a better one, as it was your father’s, 
as it was your grandfather’s. If there is dirt on your apple, you wipe 
it off; if there is rot, you cut it out. Nazism is rot upon the whole 
social order of man. In a world where democracy should promote free 
speech, free trade, freedom of the press and religion, in great areas 
might alone is right; man is told to think like a hangman, and to act 
like a ghoul. That rotten spot is growing; it is trying to rot the whole 
world. You want to cut it out! It is your duty to yourself and to your 
children as it was your father’s duty to you. 

“Your task is to carry on that which your father started out to do in 
1917 and to win a peace that will mean a peace for all mankind. You 
cannot let the ashes of old grievances smoulder along border lines, or 
impoverished nations remain impoverished to look hungrily upon their 
fat and wealthy neighbors. You must construct a new economy in 
which social, moral, and spiritual values of freedom will thrive. You 
must erase old animosities and greed. You have the biggest, the most 
worthwhile, the most challenging task that ever faced a generation.” 

The student thanked the professor and turned away. He may not 
have been convinced, but his teacher knew that Time and Reason would 
give back to the disillusioned student his purpose and his ideals. 

The Class in English 444 
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Arts 


Bonpb, MarsorieE N. Arts and crafts 
in Georgian England. University of 
North Carolina press, 1940. 35p. 50c. 
(Univ. of N. C. Library extension 
publication, v. 6 #6). 

An excellently organized outline for the 
study of the arts and crafts of a period that 


has been of great influence in molding taste 
in the arts in the South. 


BraDSHAW, Percy V. I wish I could 
draw. Studio publications, inc., c1941, 
96p. $3.50. (How to do it series #31) 

A brief “how-to-do-it” book of many 
drawings presented by the founder and 
principal of an English art school as his 
method of instruction to beginning students 
of pen and pencil. 


CHENEY, SHELDON. The story of 
modern art. Viking, 1941. 643p. $5.00. 

A skillful narrative of the lives personali- 
ties, accomplishments, and contributions of 
the important painters of the last 150 years. 
Based on a broad aesthetic background the 
author becomes more of the biographer and 
interpreter than the critic in showing how 
artists have developed twentieth century 
forms and techniques. Illustrated with 373 
beautiful and generous sized reproductions. 


ERSKINE, JOHN. Song without words, 
the story of Felix Mendelssohn. Julian 
Messner, c1941. 205p. $2.50. 

The crowded years of a brief but happy 
life are recorded here chiefly through dis- 
cussion of the composer’s works. Sound 
musical judgment tempers the author's en- 
thusiasm for his subject. For the adult or 
high school reader who has an interest in 
music and a knowledge of musical terms. 


Gipss, EvEtynN. The teaching of art 
% schools. Greenberg, inc., 1941 75p. 
2.50. 


A beautifully illustrated book that should 
be of value to the elementary or junior high 
school teacher seeking a knowledge of “why, 
what, and how” to do with the arts in her 
schoolroom. 


GrRIMWooD, HERBERT H. AND Goop- 
YEAR, FREDERICK. An introduction to 
decorative woodwork for the use of 
schools. Manual arts press, c1936. 
239p. $6.00. 


An interesting treatment of design applied 
to early style of furniture. Much work has 
been done to add life and new decoration to 
an old familiar medium. The few modern 
illustrations are lost among the museum 
pieces. 


GRONEMAN, CHRIS. 


binding. McKnight and McKnight, 
c1941. 63p. $1.00. 


A book of simple binding operations suited 
to the beginning student of graphic arts. 
The book is well illustrated and gives some 
interesting examples of work done and 
equipment made in the laboratory. 


HaweEs, ELIZABETH. Why is a dress? 
Viking, 1942. 184p. $2.00. 

A book that the prospective dress de- 
signer Should read. Miss Hawes, former 
owner of a custom-made dress making place, 
is now interested in mass-produced clothes 
or beautiful clothes for all American women. 
She gives an idea of what a dress designer 
might expect. She shows (1) that clothes 
are an expression of the social life of the 
time, (2) that clothes designing is this ex- 
pression in terms of finished garments and 
(3) that when the artist does the former, 
beautiful clothes result. Throughout the 
book she shows what must be known in 
order to make beautiful mass-produced 
clothes. 


General book- 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM H. AND NEWKIRK, 
Louis V. The graphic arts. _Macmil- 
lan, 1942. 160p. $1.32. (Industrial 
arts education series). 

This book is designed for use with junior 
and senior high schools. It gives a good 
introduction to the graphic arts and to book 
making. The book has many instructional 
charts which are clear and very helpful. 
The photographs also add much to making 
the material understandable. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun with leather. 
Fred A. Stokes, c1941. 91p. $2.00. 
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A helpful book for young and older people 
who are looking for simple instructions in 
leathercraft. The articles suggested stimu- 
late the thinking and arouse ones own 
creative ability. 


McDona.p, E. F., Jr. Youth must 
fly. Harper, 1942. 22lp. $2.50. 


The hobby of a man becomes the logical 
concern of the nation. A thrilling story of 
what it means to glide and soar. An ex- 
tremely valuable contribution of this volume 
is the section devoted to rules and regula- 
tions governing the sport and to specifica- 
tions of certified gliders. 


McLetsH, MINNIE. Beginnings: 
teaching art to children. Studio pub- 
lications, 1942. 84p. $3.50. (How to 
do it series #28). 


Written to meet war needs in the arts for 
English children taken from dangerous town 
areas, this book is practical in its many 
suggestions for the use of materials at hand 
and inspirational in its plea for “looking, 
learning, and doing.” 


MEIER, NORMAN CHARLES. Art in 
human affairs. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 
222p. $2.25. 


A basic introduction to the psychology 
of art by an able research authority, dealing 
with the function of art, principles underly- 
ing art, experimental (modern) art, creative 
production and aspects of art in contempo- 
rary affairs. Valuable bibliographies are 
given the student of psychology and of art 
education. 


MILLER, Dorotuy C.,ed. Americans, 
1942: 18 artists from 9 states. Museum 
of modern art, c1942. 128p. bds. $2.00, 
pa. $1.00. 

A survey of the work of a limited group 
of contemporary artists from various regions 
of our country frequently overlook by 
those who regard New York as the center 
of all art expression. 


MORTENSEN, WILLIAM. Flash in 
modern photography. Camera craft 
pub. co., c1941. 208p. $4.00. 


For the serious amateur or the professional 
photographer this book is invaluable. The 
text is clear and amply supported by illus- 
trations. Anyone who uses a camera should 
know how to use the flash—and this book 
should improve the techniques of all users. 


NICOLAIDES, Krmon. The natural 
way to draw. Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 
221p. $3.00. 


A scheduled program of step by step ex- 
ercises for the serious art student seeking 

to develop the power of draftsmanship so 
“ mecessary to the practicing artist. his 
program offers the nearest equivalent to a 
year’s work under the stimulating instruc- 
tion of one of America’s great teachers of 
drawing. 


Noyes, Exvrot F. Organic design. 
Museum of modern art, 1941. 48p. 
$1.00. 


With its many illustrations and descrip- 
tive text, this catalog of the furniture, 
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fabrics, and lamps submitted for the com- 
petition inaugurated by the Department of 
industrial desi of the Museum of Modern 
Art is one of the most significant recent 
publications in the field of house furnishings. 


PEARSON, RALPH M. The new art 
education. Harper, 1941. 256p. $3.00. 


A thought provoking book which presents 
not only Pearson’s theories concerning 
an arts program designed to develop in 
each student his own expression in visual 
and plastic art but also illustrations of those 
theories in practice. 


Perry, THoMAS D. Modern plywood. 
Pitman pub. co., c1942. 366p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive treatment of plywood 
from tree to the host of modern products 
where it is used. Written by an expert this 
volume should be useful to industry, the 
engineering profession, craftsmen and to 
the layman who wants to know certain facts 
about this expanding industry. 


PICKERING, ERNEST. Shelter for liv- 
ing. John Wiley, 1941. 370p. $3.75. 


A book suited to all interests in the field 
of home ownership. Well illustrated with 
up-to-date materials and examples of what 
should be done when planning a home. 
excellent reference book for teachers. 


Piatt, JUNE. June Platt’s plain and 
fancy cookbook. Houghton Mifflin, 
1941. 356p. $3.00. 


For an exciting adventure into the kitchen, 
anyone should enjoy immensely the use of 
Miss Platt’s cook k. It is a well con- 
structed guide to good cooking. The de- 
tailed chapters on food preparation and 
household hints should be especially valu- 
able to a home maker. 


SmiTH, SYDNEY URE. Art of Aus- 
tralia, 1788-1941. Museum of modern 
art. 1941. 58p. pa. 50c, bd. $1.00. 


A catalogue of the first comprehensive 
exhibition of Australian art to sent to 
this country. The splendid text and illus- 
trations serve to tell the story of Australia as 
seen by the people themselves at each — 
of the century and a half of their growth. 


Sosy, JAMES THRALL. Salvador Dali. 
Museum of modern art, c1941. 87p. 
$2.00 

An analytical monograph tracing by text 
and illustrations the development of one of 
the most discussed surrealist painters. 


SWEENEY, JAMES JOHNSON. Joan 
Miro. Museum of modern art, c1941. 
87p. $2.00. 


A profusely illustrated survey of the art 
of one of the most gifted and controversial 
painters of our time. 


Woop, Marni. Parties on a shoe- 
string. George W. Stewart, c1941. 
96p. 1.50. 

This book concerns itself with novel ideas 
for decorations and menus with shen ing 
orders and all of the necessary details. ese 
Suggestions are directed for low budget 
use. Illustrated ideas for a calendar of eco- 
nomical entertainments are pleasingly in- 
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teresting. I think this book should prove 
invaluable for the entertainment-minded 
hostess. Owning this book should encourage 
anyone to have better parties for less 
money. 


Children’s Literature 


Berry, C. P. Ruth Jane talks with 
$15 animals. Dorrance, c1941. 108p. 
50. 


In the pictures Ruth Jane looks to be at 
most six years old but the things she talks 
about to the animals and the way her Dad 
wrote them down would i. more years. 

at is, the content of the would 
interest children somewhat older but the 
pictures would make them think the book 
was for little children. Perhaps the teacher 
will read the stories to the younger children. 


Berry, Erick. The tinmaker man of 
New Amsterdam. John C. Winston, 
c1941. unp. $1.50. 


An amusing tale of Joost’s maneuvers to 
obtain his heart’s desire to become an ap- 
prentice to the tinmaker man of New 
Amsterdam despite his grandmother’s preju- 
dice. The humorous illustrations are Dutch 
indeed, and children will love the song that 
Joost composed about his beloved pot- 
mender. ere had best be a piano handy 
or an adult who can sight-read music to 
furnish the tune. 


CARLSON, GEORGE. Fun for juniors. 
Platt & Munk, cl1941. unp. 60c. 


A book of games, puzzles, riddles, ques- 
tions, mazes and dot drawings which children 
can work out for themselves. 


CurL, GRACE Voris. Young Shan- 
non, scout with Lewis and Clark. 
Harper, c1941. 236p. $2.00. 


The experiences of George Shannon, a 
seventeen year old boy who went with 
Lewis and Clark on their historic journey 
to explore the Louisiana Territory—the vast 
region west of the Mississippi River to the 
Pacific Ocean. The character of the great 
leaders of this expedition stands out boldly 
against a background of unexplored and 
unsettled areas, strange mountains and 
rivers, buffalo herds and roving Indian 
tribes. The author has made a valuable 
contribution to a more realistic study of 
this period of our history. 


De FREHN, SARAH. Betty’s and 
Bobby’s vacation. Platt & Munk, 
c1941. unp. 60c. 


This is an interesting story of how two 
little children spent their vacations on a 
farm with their grandparents. It gives a 
splendid idea in both pictures and text of 
life on a farm—the many things children 
do and the farm animals. 


EBERLE, IRMENGARDE. Phoebe-Belle. 
Greystone press, c1941. 63p. $1.25. 


A friendly story of a pet hen. Phoebe- 
Belle was cross when her master scolded 
her for scratching up beet seeds in the 
arden. She ran —- was ‘nely. then 
ound a friend in need. With the help of 
the friend she finally came back to her 
owner, a much wiser hen. 
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Ex_ms, F. RAyMOoNnpD. 
the world. 
78p. $2.00. 


This book gives interesting facts about 
great mountain masses, such as the Alps, 
Rockies, Andes, ——. Himalayas 
and many others. e pictures add much 
to the subject matter. 


Estes, ELEANOR. The Moffats. Har- 
court, Brace, cl1941. 290p. $2.00. 


The very human story of a small town 
family told from the viewpoint of nine 
year old Jane. Through Jane’s eyes one 
sees her family—her seamstress mother, fif- 
teen _ old Sylvie, twelve year old Joey, 
and five and a half year old Rufus. The 
town of Cranbury is so typical that it might 
have been your town or mine. Told in 
simple, natural language, it would appeal 
especially to girls from nine to twelve years 
of age. The clever sketches by Louis Slo- 
bodkin help make the story vivid. 


Mountains of 
Albert Whitman, 1941. 


Goss, MADELINE Unfinished sym- 
phony, the story of Franz Schubert. 
Henry Holt, c1941. 308p. $2.50. 

A charming story of a delightful musician 
whose “Unfinished Symphony” is his best 
known work. Young people already in- 
terested in music will read this book with 
pleasure. Others will read it for the story 
and become interested in music. One of 


the books in the exhibit “Books made for 
children.” 


GrovER, BEATRICE B. Broad stripes 
and bright stars. Greystone, c1941. 
unp. $1.00. 


A story for the kindergarten and the first 
two grades telling how we happen to have 
a flag with 13 stripes and 48 stars and how 
it looked when it had only 13 stars. There 
are gay pictures in red, white and blue 
and explanations of the significance of 
these colors in our flag. 


HARRIS, JOEL CHANDLER. Brer rabbit, 
stories from Uncle Remus, adapted by 
Margaret Wise Brown. Harper, c1941, 
132p. $1.50. 


An adaptation for younger children of 
the always beloved Uncle Remus stories. 
Dialect has been simplified which will make 
it easier to read but no more appealing 
after it is read. In the original editions the 
stories had to be read to younger children, 
here w may read them for themselves. 
The A. B. Frost pictures have also been 
redrawn but are still faithful to the spirit 
of the originals. 


Haywoop, Caroityn. Betsy 
Billy. Harcourt, Brace, c1941. 
$2.00. 

Betsy who was in the first grade in “B is 
for Betsy” is now in the second grade and 
she and Billy do so many interesting things 
that first and second graders will find it 
fun to read. Sometimes they are er 
but never “bad.” Format of the book is 
attractive. 


and 
156p. 


HEAL, Epitu. Mr. Pink and the house 
on the roof. Julian Messner, c1941. 
56p. $2.00. 


Mr. Pink allows Mr. and Mrs. Copley 
to build a pent-house on top of his button 
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factory. From the Copleys and their two 
children he learns all kinds of new-fangled 
things. He even goes so far as to make 
zippers in his factory. The story is easily 
reed and colorfully illustrated by Cay 
erry. 


HENDERSON, LE GRAND. Saturday 
for Samuel. Greystone press, c1941. 
unp. $1.25. 


Amusing illustrations make this picture- 
story of a Georgia negro family’s Saturday 
= to town. This and Parasols is for ladies 
will appeal to the same group. There is a 
sympathetic understanding of the negro 
throughout. 


HoFFMAN, RUTH AND HOFFMAN, 
HELEN. Little Arab Ali. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, c1941. 47p. $1.00. 


The authors of We married an Englishman 
tell a tale of Ali, a Bedouin boy, and of 
his animal friends, Fatima the camel, Mah- 
mud the donkey, and Habib the Arab dog, 
and of how they served their tribe one day 
in a useful way. Life on the desert is 
related so that American children can under- 
stand it. For children eight to ten years 
old. Amusing illustrations by the authors 
will delight readers. 


Horn, Gitapys M. Bounce, the story 
of a kitten. John C. Winston, c1941. 
unp. $1.00. 


There is enough story and enough repeti- 
tion to make this a desirable story for 
children learning to read. Meg Wohlberg 
who made the pictures did pictures for 
another kitten story, Elijah the fishbite. 
The endpapers of this book show Bounce 
in many adorable poses. Grades 1-3. 


Hoyt, A. Marra. Toto and I. J. B. 
Lippincott, c1941. 237p. $2.50. 


Imagine having a baby suddenly turn 
into a 438 pound phenomena. Such is the 
story of Toto, a baby gorilla, rescued in 
Africa and cared for until she was grown 
by Mrs. Hoyt. The care and attention ac- 
corded Toto while she was growing up can 
equally match a human baby’s. How like and 
yet how unlike a gorilla is to a human being 
is brought out in a sympathetic and under- 
standing manner without sentimentality. 
Toto and I would be equally suitable for 
young people and adults. The ~~ wm 
provide another attraction of the book. 


JOHNSON, WALTER. Franka, a guide 
dog. Albert Whitman, 1941. 96p. $1.00. 

Two children give their German shepherd 
dog to a Seeing Eye School when they go 
with their parents to South America. The 
training of a guide dog is told in a simple 
but interesting manner. An excellent book 
for grades 4-7. 


LEE, MeticEnt Humason. Salt water 
boy. Caxton printers, 1941. 144p. 
$2.00. 


The story of the California Indians illus- 
trated by the author’s husband. It is au- 
thentic, informative and full of adventures 
which will interest boys and girls in grades 


MAMMEN, Epwarp W. Tom, Dick 


and Jerry. Harper, cl1941. unp. $1.00. 


Three lively boys visit their Aunt Jenny. 
They get into lots of mischief but none of it 


is moa bad. The illustrations will increase 
the child's desire to read the story which he 
will thoroughly enjoy. For grades 2-4. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Iceblink. 
Henry Holt, c1941. 288p. $2.00. 


A story of Alaska and the Eskimos in 
the 1750's. There are famines, whale hunt- 
ing, ships frozen in the ice and threatened 
by icebergs. There are Russians and Eski- 
mos. The title means a reflection of the sun 
from ice still too far away to be seen. 
This book was included in the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts exhibit of “Books 
made for children.” 


NICHOLSON, JOHN D. White buffalo 
and Tah-tank-ka. Platt & Munk, c1941. 
unp. 60c. 


White Buffalo is a story about a little Crow 
Indian boy, Tah-tank-ka, who loved to 
watch wild animals at work or play. One 
day he saw a rare white buffalo calf grazing 
with its mother. Now the Crows had a 
— ay that the owner of a white buffalo 
robe could never be slain in battle. The 
story deals with Tah-tank-ka’s schemes to 
keep the hunters of his tribe from finding 
the white buffalo. 


PecKHAM, Betty. Sky _hostess. 
Thomas Nelson, 1941. 84p. $1.75. 


The hostess on a passenger eng is a very 
important person who has n 

selected and trained for her position Sky 
hostess is a vivid description of an efficient 
hostess at work. 


PHILLIPS, JOSEPHINE E. Wagons 
away! A social studies reader. 
American book co., c1941. 182p. 72c. 


A detailed account of one family’s ex- 
periences in making the long journey from 
Massachusetts to Ohio by wagon train. The 
story of how they overcame the difficulties 
of the hazardous move and were finally re- 
united with the father who had gone ahead 
to plant a crop and build a cabin is a 
stirring tale, typical of this historic period. 


TuHarp, LoursE Hatt. Sixpence for 
luck. Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 284p. 


$2.00. 


An interesting story alive with mystery 
and adventure centering around life in 
colonial Connecticut. e style is very 
good and should appeal to children from 10 
to 15. The illustrations in black and white 
are especially outstanding and tend to add 
a great deal of interest to the text. 


White, Ross. Sailor in the sun. 
Harper, c1941. 242p. $2.00. 


This book is oneing and interesting but 
it seems unnecessarily full of fear for eleven 
year old Cherry who goes to live with her 
aunt and uncle because her own mother is 
ill. When she arrives her aunt makes her 
pretend to be a boy because the uncle is 
ill and abnormally resentful of girls since 
his illness is due to an accident caused 7 
a girl. The author won the New Yor 
Herald Tribune’s award for the best book 
for older childen in 1938. 


Education and Psychology 


AIKIN, WitrorD M. The story of the 
eight-year study. Harper, c1942. 157p. 
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$1.75. (Adventure in American edu- 
cation vol. 1). 


This is the first of a five volume series of 
an adventure in American education. In it 
the reader will learn how thirty American 
secondary schools with the cooperation of 
colleges and universities found ways to im- 
prove their services to the nation and its 
youth. The study and its far reaching im- 
plications to very large schools and uni- 
versities is presented with far reaching 
directness and clarity. Volume I is an 
overview of the entire program and gives 
the reader a broad comprehensive under- 
standing of the entire report, consisting of 
five complete volumes. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. American uni- 
versities and colleges that have held 
broadcast license. Meador pub. co., 
1941. 127p. $1.50. 


The author presents a factual history of 
radio stations operated by educational in- 
stitutions. Much attention is given to the 
degree and type of cooperation between 
these stations and commercial broadcasting 


stations. The author describes the develop- 
ment of educational aspects of radio broad- 
casting. A considerable portion of the 


study 1s devoted to quotations from institu- 
tions operating broadcasting stations. 


ATKINSON, CARROLL. Radio extension 
courses broadcast for credit. Meador 
pub. co., 1941. 128p. $1.50. 

An evaluation of the offerings of thirteen 
institutions of higher education and a care- 
ful canvass of the radio's possibilities in 
offering non-residence courses. Particularly 
timely because of the war’s curtailment of 
all campus enrollment. 


BARDEN, JOHN GLENN. A suggested 
program of teacher training for mis- 
sion schools among the _ Batetela. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 181p. 
$1.60. (Contributions to education 
#853). 

This study recommends what appears to 
be a he age | worked out detailed four year 
curriculum for the education of teachers 
in mission schools for the Batetela, one of 
the tribes of the Belgian Congo, based upon 
ten years of residence, observation and study 


therein and fruitful educational missionary 
ministry thereto. 


BRAMELD, THEODORE, ed. Workers’ 
education in the U. S. Harper, 1941. 
338p. $2.50. (Fifth yearbook of the 
John Dewey society). 

A hand book for educators. A very clear 


interpretation of the four types of services 
rendered by workers educational programs. 


Chicago University. Conference 
on business education, 1941. The new 
economic education at the secondary 
level; proceedings. Univ. of Chicago 
press, c1941. 116p. $1.00. 

Among the problems treated in the volume 
are those which follow: the relation of con- 
sumer education to economics, to the social 
studies, to business subjects and to other 
fields of teaching; the development of con- 
cepts rather than isolated rules and prin- 
ciples; the advantage of the new economic 
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education and the limitations inherent in 
the approach. 


Cote, LugeLLA. The background for 
college teaching. Farrar & Rinehart, 
c1940. 616p. $3.50. 


This is a “practical” rather than a theo- 
retical book. It is replete with materials 
and illustrations that have the tang of com- 
mon sense. Persons who have a leaning 
toward college teaching, especially in col- 
leges other than liberal arts Gre. or persons 
who have not achieved great academic dis- 
tinction as measured by certain of the 
standardizing agencies, will appreciate the 
book more than those persons who are 
teaching in great colleges and universities. 


De Lima, AGNES AND OTHERS. The 
little red school house. Macmillan, 
1942. 355p. $3.50. 


An account of a school where children 
are loved and where they learn happily. 
The procedures are on the progressive order, 
but real attention is paid to subject matter 
and work is definitely planned. Aside from 
a few who pay attention to nobody except 
themselves educators will find that this 
book provides many places to say amen and 
some places to be doubtful. 


GERMANE, CHARLES E. AND GERMANE, 
EpitH G. Personnel work in high 


school, Silver Burdett, cl1941. 599p. 
$4.00. 
A rather comprehensive, well-balanced 


presentation of the guidance problem. Some 
of the recommended techniques may be 
somewhat involved or cumbersome, but it is 
the type of book which ms | high school 
teacher and principal should put on his 
“must-read” list. 


Hasas, RAtPH A. The art of self- 
control. Reynal & Hitchcock, c1941. 
284p. $2.00. 


This is another “tell how” book that does 
its job with very little boredom to the 
reader. The examples used to illustrate 
points are, for the most part, well chosen 
and interesting. Despite much knowledge 
of psychology the author has managed to 
produce a book which may prove stimulat- 
ing and helpful if read with discrimination. 


Hates, J. E. British education. Rev. 


ed. Longmans, Green, 1941. 53p. 
36c. (British life and thought #4). 
A clear, 


concise statement of the way 
British education operates administratively 
and of the ideas and purpose underlying 
it. The brochure is factual as to British 
education and stimulating for American 
educators. 


HaTHAway,S.R. Physiological psy- 


chology. Appleton-Century, c1942. 
335p. $2.75. (Century psychology 
series). 


This book differs from others in its field 
primarily in its attempt to correlate the 
facts of physiological paroleay with va- 
rious practical pee of psychological 

e in eve 


analysis. It should ry pschological 
library. Its data are representative of the 
best of both old and new researches. For 


a purely technical book it is quite readable. 


Henry, Epwarp A., ed. Doctoral 
dissertations accepted by American 
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universities, 1940-41. H. W. Wilson, 
1941. 142p. $2.50. (No. 8). 


This annual volume which is the eighth 
of this series to be issued, is a bibliography 
of the doctoral dissertations accepted by 
American universities in 1 he in- 
troductory material has been ey 
revised. Changes in Table One will be a 
real help to libraries doing exchange and 
inter-library loan work. The other statistical 
tables show the distribution of doctorates 
for the years 1931-32 through 1940-41 by 
subject. This is one of the bibliographies 
that a prospective candidate for the doctoral 
degree checks to see that his subject has 
not been investigated. 


HILDRETH, GERTRUDE. The child mind 
in evolution a study of developmental 
sequences in drawing. King’s crown 
press, 1941. 163p. $2.00. 


A careful analysis of an unusually com- 
plete set of one child's drawings extendin 
over a period of nine years. Students o 
child behavior will be interested in the 
author’s interpretations. 


JOHNSEN, JULIA E., comp. Federal 
aid for education. H. W. Wilson, 1941. 
286p. $1.25. (The reference shelf, vol. 
14 #10). 

A timely presentation of good recent 
writings both for and against Federal aid 
for ucation. The material is well se- 
lected. The summary of arguments is help- 
ful but the thoughtful reader will want 
to check this summary against the docu- 
ments quoted. The bibliography is good. 


Knicut, Epcar W. Progress and 
educational perspective. Macmillan, 
1942. 148p. $1.50. 


Dr. Knight questions what progress is; 
whether educators know what progress is: 
and whether progress is a worthy goal 
anyway. 


LANCASTER, JOHN HERROLD. The use 
of the library by student teachers. 
Teachers college, Columbia, 1941. 138p. 
$1.85. (Contributions to education 
#849). 

An effort to ascertain, statistically, the 
type of library instruction given to pros- 
pective teachers in college, from data 
gathered over a ten year period from thirty 
teachers colleges. Much of the text is a 
digest of pertinent statements of many 
authors on various library topics. Library 
school students, many libraries and faculty 
members could learn from this study much 
of what older experienced librarians have 
learned from observations at a dear price. 


LeFEVER, D. WELTY; TURRELL, ARCHIE 
M., AND WerITzeL, Henry I. Principles 
and techniques of guidance. Ronald 
press, c1941. 522p. $3.00. (Series in 
education). 

Although the book is not without value, 
and shows considerable evidence of review- 
ing the most significant literature, several 
interpretative sitions are more emotional 
than thoughtful, and consequently, the book 
can do more harm than one could estimate 
with exactness. Some of the points of view 
are almost archaic. 
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MANCHESTER, RAYMOND E. The 
Saturday letters, F. W. Orth, c1941. 
230p. $1.50; pa. $1.00. 


A_ very interesting collection of bits of 
wisdom and advice from an understandins 
dean to the students under his supervision. 


Myers, ALONZO AND OTHERS Coop- 
erative supervision in the public 
schools. Prentice-Hall, 1941. 340p. 
$2.50. (Prentice-Hall education series) . 

The distinctive feature of this text is the 
presentation of some of the ways in whicn 
supervisors and teachers wor together. 
The _— that the teacher must take in the 


development of better teaching is the basic 
theme. 


Ohio state university. College of 
education. The Ohio teaching record, 
anecdotal observation form. Rev. ed. 
Ohio state university, College of edu- 
cation, 1941. 29p. Single cop. 25c, 
100 or more 15c each. 


_ Exceptionally helpful memoranda for guid- 
ing observation of teaching and for assisting 
self-analysis by teachers. It should be 
widely used. 


Pace, C. Ropert. They went to 
college. University of Minnesota press, 
c1941. 148p. $2.50. (Univ. of Minn., 
studies of general education). 


This is a study of 951 former university 
students who went to a college after com- 
pleting high school. It shows what these 
students are doing, how they feel about their 
former training before going to work, some- 
thing about their home life, family life, what 
they are doing to earn a living, etc. It is 
a splendid evaluation of collegiate work 
and should very helpful to school ad- 
ministrators. 


Reavis, WM., ed. Evaluating the 
work of the school; Proceedings of 9th 
annual conference for administrative 
officers of public and private schools. 
Univ. of Chicago, c1940. 236p. $2.00. 

Remember that this book antedated the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War. Although it is characterized by a 
style that may be regarded as hortatory, 
it nevertheless, contains much material that 
makes interesting reading. Chapters I and 
II, section 2 of Chapter III, and sections of 
Chapter IV impress this reviewer as being 
of particular value. 


Vornorr, SERGE From cretin to 
genius. Alliance book corp., 1941. 
28lp. $2.75. 


A queer combination of scientific fact and 
fantastic a. If the author is fa- 
miliar with some of the strongest pertinent 
researches, he adumberates his knowledge 
with some unusual mental gymnastics 
Withal it is a highly interesting treatise. 


WERTHAM, Freperic. Dark legend, 
a study in murder. Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, c1941. 270p. $2.75. 

An extended psychiatric case study, em- 
phasizing the ae though highly 
subjective and unsystematic aspects of much 
of this work. 
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WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE AND CAMP- 
BELL, Doak S. Social studies and the 
American way of life. Row, Peterson, 
c1942. 292p. $2.00. (Basic social edu- 
cation teachers’ series). 


This book deals with the following aspects 
of social education in a democracy: coop- 
erating in social action, understanding eco- 
nomic processes, improving the physical 
environment, and personal development 
One section of the book discusses the ways 
of evaluating individual growth in social 
development. The social studies are given 
a liberal interpretation in this volume. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the improvement of 
social living. The proposals for a complete 
social studies program are concrete but by 
no means restrictive. 


Literature 
BurKE, PAULINE WriLcox. Emily 
Donelson of Tennessee. Garrett & 


Massie, c1941. 
A gossip 


2v. $5.00. 


story of Emily Donelson, her 
family and of Andrew Jackson. Much at- 
tention is given to the controversy in 
Washington concerning the social position 
of Mrs. Eaton. Quotations from rsonal 
letters are used freely and effectively. The 
entire account is SS tell- 
ing of the clothes, parties, beaus and wed- 
dings of the entire connections. 


CROWNFIELD, GERTRUDE. Angelique. 
Thos. Y. Crowell, 1941. 274p. $2.00. 


Angelique, like Evangeline, is the story 
of a band of exiles from Grand Pre. Sepa- 
rated from her brother, Angelique and her 
Grandmere reach Baltimore and make a 
pathetic effort to live happily among 
strangers. The Indian characters add in- 
terest to the historical setting. 


Detzer, Kari. Carl Sandburg, a 
study in personality and background. 
Harcourt, Brace, cl1941. 210p. $2.00. 


Both the subject of the biography and the 
author's — but informal treatment of 
the material are responsible for the appeal 
which this book claims from young people 
and adults. It is sure to create a desire to 
read Sandburg’s biography of Lincoln as 
well as his poetry. 


Hiccins, STANLEY POLK. Liebestraum 
and other poems. Henry Harrison, 
c1941. 60p. $1.50. 


There is poetic power here. The forms of 
our world, including religion, §° into a 
melting pot and come out with nothing 
left but a new sun. Unfortunately the 
poet does not present the saving principles 
that might prevent the formation of the 
same impurities that have caused our 
worries. 


Hunter, J. A. My old scrap book. 
Elon college, 1941. 112p. 35c. 


Miscellaneous quotations a good school 
man has found helpful through the years. 


Manptson, Lucy Foster. Joan of Arc. 
David McKay, 1941. 388p. $2.50. 

The maid of Orleans has been the subject 
for many biographers and be they as dili- 
gent and painstaking in ferreting out the 
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secret of her powerful personality as they 
may, there is still an element of wonder and 
awe, even reverence for this young maid of 
France who gave so much and asked so little. 
This account of her life is well documented; 
it gives an authentic picture of the con- 
ditions in France in the first quarter of the 
15th century. There is one omission, though, 
which seems unpardonable: maps. The book 
_— be a valuable addition to a high school 
ibrary. 


Mayer, ALBERT I., JR. Falconer’s son. 
Westminster press, 1941. 256p. $2.50. 


A tale of dukes, bishops, serfs and rover 
merchants in the Europe of Emperor Otto 
in 964. With all the excitement of a 
gripping story, there is a careful background 
of the life of the period. This story will 
appeal particularly to junior high school 
children. 


NICHOLS, EcBERT Ray. Intercollegiate 
debates. Noble and Noble, c1941. 
439p. $2.50. (Yearbook of college de- 
bating, vol. 22). 


This is the yearbook of college debating 
The complete affirmative and neg&tive sides 
of ten intercollegiate debates are brought 
together. It is a good reference book for 
those interested in the forensic field, Bibli- 
ographies follow each debate. Appendix I 
gives topic index of debate subjects in pre- 
vious volumes; appendix II presents a list 
of tournament results for the season 1940-41. 


Rey, H. A. Au clair de la lune, and 
other French nursery songs. Grey- 
stone press, c1941. unp. $2.00. 


Ten French songs, old and beloved with 
colorful pictures and fanciful notes to entice 
the very young musician. 


RICHARDSON, Lyon N. Henry James. 
American book co., c1941. 490p. $1.25. 
(American writers series). 


The introductory essay of around eighty 
pages deals with the development of his 
mind and the events influencing his literary 
work. There is included a long bibliography 
of books and articles on James as well as 
a chronological table and selected :bibliogra- 
phy of his works. The selections used are 
seven critical essays and seven short stories 
by James. 


RosMAN, ALICE GRANT. Nine lives. 
Putnam’s, cl1941. 238p. $2.00. 


“Samuel Penguin is an individual.” He 
is also “a free born British cat.” No reader 
of Nine lives can doubt those statements any 
more than he can doubt the courage of a 
civilized people living through a ndon 
blitzkreig. Sam's sense of humor, friendli- 
ness, independence, and poise are results 
of his heritage and his training just as the 
same qualities in his charming owners are 
results of theirs. And Sam's final sacrifice, 
from his ne must be as great as anv 
they make. In fact, Ann Rowson tells a 
delightful story of an unusual cat at the 
same time that she reveals how calmly 
Londoners accept and adapt their lives to 
the ghastly conditions of their city in 1941. 


STEINBECK, JOHN. The moon is down. 
Viking, 1942. 188p. $2.00. 


A short novel of occupied territory. The 
dread and horror for conqueror as well as 
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conquered are treated with skill and power. 
Mayor Orden personifies the invincibility 
of the spirit of free men; men free even to 
death. Recommended. 


WILLIAMS, BLANCHE CoLTon. Clara 
Barton, daughter of destiny. J. B. 
Lippincott, cl1941. 468p. $3.50. 

This is a new and most interesting biogra- 
phy of the founder of the American Red 
Cross based on a collection of diaries, letters 
and other documents which had been hidden 
in a secret closet since 1904. It is scholarly, 
and presents a striking picture of a self- 
denying, courageous woman, as nurse in 
the Civil War. She is shown as an execu- 
tive, an organizer, a leader and a humani- 
tarian. 


Religion 


BENEDICTION, SISTER. Worlds within. 
Henry Harrison, c1941. 95p. $2.00. 

Sentiments moral, didactic, religious, ex- 
pressed in one hundred ninety-nine one, 
two and three or more stanzas, in quantities 
of poetical skimmed milk and an occasional 
thimble full of cream. 


Bowler, WALTER RUSSELL, The story 
of the Bible. Abingdon press, 1939. 
557p. $1.95. 


An explanatory semi-paraphrase from 
modern critical points of view tending to- 
ward debunking and humanistic rather than 
theistic in approach. Tradition and the 
chronicler seem to receive major attention 
while author appears to quote passages 
which emphasize his point of view omitting 
passages of equal importance from other 
points of view. 


DOEDERLEIN, GERTRUDE. Living with 
our children. Augsburg pub. house, 
c1941. 216p. $1.50. 

The Lutheran publishing house in Minne- 
apolis brings out this book for the use of 
Sunday School teachers and mothers in 
teaching children to be happy and good. It 
is for the adult to use in teaching religion 
rather than for the child who is to be taught. 


Harner, Nevin C. Youth work in 
the church. Abingdon - Cokesbury, 
01942. 222p. $1.75. 


A candid, frank, practical and encouraging 
attempt to answer positively the vital ques- 
tion, Can the church win and hold the 
twenty-five million youth or more looking to 
the church and synagogue for spiritual 
guidance? Extremely valuable for church 
workers with youth and young people. 


Hovucu, Lynn Harotp. The Christian 
criticism of life. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
1941. 312p. $2.50. 


A wide and careful reader, a painstaking, 
discriminating scholar and critic discusses 
illuminatingly in piquant style critical 
humanism in relation to three levels, sub- 
human, human, divine, concluding, “the 
last definite pattern of thought must be 
that free and perfect intelligence controlling 
the universe, which can have only one 
name, God.” 


JOHNSON, EMILIE FENDALL. A little 
book of prayers. Viking, 1941. unp. 
$1.00. 
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Children’s prayers for each of the seven 
days of the week, special days and occasions, 
grace before meals, and selections from 


the Bible. Prayers are simple, appropriate, 
with prayer atmosphere creating illustra- 
tions. Valuable for home training in the 


art of prayer. 


Piper, Davin R. Youth explores the 
Bible. W. A. Wilde, c1941. 354p. $2.00. 
Twenty-seven chapters trace vividly the 
developing, unfolding story of the Old 
Testament while twenty-six present the 
New. Written in entertaining style, factual, 
interpretative, explanatory without being 
either too pedantic or sermonic, youth, 
under such careful guidance, should “ex- 
— intelligently and constructively the 
ible. 


TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER. Documents 
of the Primitive church. Harper, 
c1941. 309p. $3.50. 


137 notes and biographical references indi- 
cate profound scholarship, brought con- 
structively to bear upon date of Mark. 


Biblical quotations in Matthew, Aramic 
Gospels of the Synagogue, origin of the 
“Western Text,” language and date of the 


Apocalypse, Palestinian origin of the old 
Syriac Gospels, Gospels and Diatessaron in 
the Syriac-speaking Church. 


WARREN, CHARLES B. A paraphrase 
of Job’s dark days. Henry Harrison, 
c1941. 63p. $1.50. 


A pity to attempt the presentation in 
doggerel, the _— cent, stately poem, the 
Book of Job. y endeavor to substitute 
chaff for wheat? 


WESTPHAL, EpwarpD P. The church’s 
opportunity in adult education. West- 
minster press, c1941. 209p. $1.25. 

Guided by “new assurances of the educa- 
bility of adults,” evidences abundantly 
cited, this book points out how adults may 
be led to waters offered by the church. 
If the water itself was presented as in- 
viting] and refreshingly as aims and 
methods are clear, adults would undoubtedly 
drink more freely thereof. 


WHELEN, M. EARLENE. The painted 
road. Wilmarth pub. co., 1941. 188p. 
$2.00. 

Records the phenomenal achievements of 
a young preacher in the Carolina-Tennessee 
mountains, including (chapters 11-14) the 
story of his second technicolor picture, “The 
Painted Road,” as this picture made its 
premiere showing in his Church in Sunset 
Gap. Story interesting though one’s imagin- 
ation and credulity are severely taxed. 


WINDEATT, Mary Fasyan. Saints in 
ey sky. Sheed & Ward, 1941. 72p. 
1.25. 


Written with an appeal for children, this 
story brings to their attention the usefulness 
of a Saint who lived a holy life from child- 
hood. The pictures add interest for the 
children to whom it is read. 


Science 


CuiarkK, Ertc Kent. Mental hygiene 
for community nursing. Univ of Min- 
nesota press, c1942. 262p. $3.50. 
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The author gives a number of actual case 
problems in the various age groups which 
are suggestive of causitive factors in physi- 
cal illness. The approach to the problem 
and its solution should be helpful to all 
public health nurses and to teachers in 
general. The chapter on “The Mental Hy- 
giene of the Community Nurse” shows the 
need for teachers to be able to see them- 
selves as a part of the Community picture. 


GRAHAM, FREDERIC P. AND CLEVELAND, 
REGINALD M., eds. Young America’s 
aviation annual, 1941-42. Robert M. 
McBride, c1@41. 242p. $2.00. 


With aviation in the news as it is today 
this new edition in the series of annuals 
is doubly important. Of universal appeal 
anyone who wants to know what a modern 

lane looks like can see more than when he 


ooks at a plane. The illustrations are 
marvelous. 


Harvey, Wm. CLUNIE AND HILL, 
Harry. Insect pests. Chemical pub. 
co., 1941. 292p. $4.25. 


A handbook stressing the disinfestation of 
houses and other premises and insect con- 
trol. Prepared for use in training those 
workers in public health departments deal- 
ing with the eradication of vermin. Speci- 
men public health acts for insect control in 
cities are given. 


Morcan, ALFRED P. Boys’ book of 
science and construction. Rev. ed. 
the Lee & Shepard, 1941. 448p. 


An_ excellent collection of experiments 
for the individual who is curious to know 
“what makes things work.” Simple and 
well illustrated, it is a book that will keep 
the young scientist or engineer fascinated 
with activities that are instructive as well 


as entertaining. 


Otson, Lyta M. Improvised equip- 
ment in the home care of the sick. 
$05 a W. B. Saunders, 1939. 264p. 


This well known book has provided for 
an important need in presenting practical 
suggestions in the utilization of home uten- 
sils and materials in caring for the sick. 
The material is presented simply and in 
visual form. The third edition adds 145 
sketches and presents aS many useful ideas 
for improvising equipment. 


Social Studies 


ADAMS, EUGENE T. AND OTHERS. The 
it hee idea. Harper, c1942. 278p. 


A symposium on the American democratic 
way of life by a distinguished group of 
American experts in government, economics, 
science, art, literature, education, religion, 
and democracy. Each field is probed for its 
characteristically American essence, and is 
revealed as the product of a democracy 
which has many shortcomings, but which, 
because it represents the strife of ideas, is a 
roductive strife. The sections are well 
ntegrated and leave the reader with much 
hope for the ultimate survival of American 
institutions. 
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ApAMSON, HANS CHRISTIAN. Lands 
of new world neighbors. McGraw- 
Hill, c1941. 593p. $2.75. 


The story of the exploration, settlement 
and development of each of the countries 
of the New World told by the author of the 
New Horizons broadcasts of Columbia’s 
School of the Air of the Americas. Each 
chapter closely parallels one of the broad- 
casts in this series. Valuable guide to 
readings included. 


Bacon, Francis L. The war and 
America. Macmillan, c1942. 125p. 
60c. 


The background and development of the 
present war up to and including America’s 
entry is well summarized in a concise volume 
suitable for the teacher’s desk. It is an 
excellent pamphlet to be used as a supple- 
poms = gd text for courses in American and 
world history. 


BEVIN, ERNEST. The balance sheet 
of the future. Robert McBride, c1941. 
303p. $2.75. 


A compilation of the significant speeches 
made by Britain’s outstanding labor leader 
and Cabinet Minister (Labor). The theme 
is not speculative. It is fulfilled prophecy. 
It avoids the “class struggle” harangue and 
appeals for world economic unity not only 
as an ideal, but for the grim necessitiy of 
existence. A most timely discussion of the 
factors underlying World War II, as well 
as a suggested pattern for the post-war 
peace. 


BrAYER, HERBERT OLIVER. To form 
a more perfect union. Univ. of New 
Mexico press, 1941. 233p. $3.50. 

History at its best; the actual drama of 
human events as seen through the eyes of 
one who viewed history in the making. 
This compilation of intensely interesting 
personal correspondence reflects the culture 
of a dynamic period in our nation’s history. 
A valuable contribution to the Americana 
of a period marked by sectional strife. 


Brown, Harry GUNNISON. Basic 
principles of economics and their sig- 
nificance for public policy. Lucas 
brothers, 1942. 542p. $3.00. 

This book is a series of selected chapters 
on the principles of economics. It is largely 
a revision of previous publications. The 
material is presented in a thought-provok- 
ing manner and makes excellent supple- 
mentary reading to courses in the principles. 
The important subject of taxation, except 
as it discusses the single tax, is omitted. 


CHAMBERLAIN, SAMUEL. The coast 
of Maine. Hastings house, c1941. 101p. 
$2.00. 


A delightful addition to the author's cap- 
tivating series of “American Landmarks”— 
little volumes of discriminating photo- 
graphic impressions of the beauties of our 
countryside. 


CHAPMAN, Paut W. Jobs in rural 
service. Science research associates, 
c1941. 48p. pa. 50c. (American job 
series, occupational monograph #23). 

A clear presentation of the many kinds of 
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work available for those interested in rural 
services connected rather directly with 
farr>ing. This should be in the library of 
every school enrolling students from rural 
areas, or interested in rural living. 


Council on foreign relations, inc. 
Political handbook of the world, par- 
liaments, parties and press as of Jan. 
1, 1942, Harper, cl1942. 202p. $2.50. 


This reliable reference work will be con- 
sulted frequently by those who want in- 
formation on international affairs. It gives 
an amazing amount of information on the 
world’s political alignment in a condensed 
and readily usable form. This volume 
should be shelved where it will be quickly 
— to both the student and Mr. John 


Crow, CARL, ed. Japan’s dream of 
world empire, The Tanaka memorial. 
Harper, c1942. 118p. $1.25. 


This is the much publicized and officially 
denied Tanaka Memorial presented in con- 
venient form for study and ready reference. 
The introduction and background by Carl 
Crow considerably clarifies the document, 
its history, and its significance. 


Davis, SHELBY CULLOM. Your career 
in defense. Harper, c1942. 311p. $2.00. 


A _ reportorial account of the industries 
of America at war. Job BS Wy and 
attitudes of employers are told in a way 
helpful to men and women asking the 
question “What can I do?” A timely and 
useful book. 


Foster, GENEVIEVE. George Wash- 
ington’s world. Chas. Scribner’s, 1941. 
348p. $2.75. 


A biography-history which shows what 
was happening in the world when Washing- 
ton was a boy, what was going on when he 
was a farmer: invention of the steam engine, 
division of Poland, birth of Napoleon, set- 
tlement of California, etc. This k should 
rank with Marshall's Island story in interest 
for junior high school boys and 7. It 
was one of the titles in the exhibit of “Books 
made for children.” 


GILPIN, LAURA. 
camera chronicle. 
c1941. unp. $3.00. 


One of America’s leading photographers 
has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of Ancient America. Her superb 
photographs and accompanying text de- 
scribe the culture of the Pueblo Indians, 
the country in which they lived together 
with a glimpse of their present day des- 
cendants. The romance of the Indian life 
in the Southwest is vividly portrayed. 


The Pueblos, a 
Hastings house, 


Grattan, C. Hartiey. Introducing 
= John Day, c1942. 33l1p. 
.00. 


Written with sympathetic understanding 
and clear insight, this book brings a timely 
interpretation of Australia to Americans. 
It is accurate, up-to-date, and comore- 
hensive. The possible implications are defi- 
nite without being dogmatic. It should be 
in every library, especially high school and 
college libraries. 
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Hart, ALBERT GAILORD AND ALLEN, 
Epwarp D. AND OTHERS Paying for 
defense. Blakiston, c1941, 275p. $2.50. 


The authors discuss the many problems 
arising out of financing the war. The va- 
rious kinds of taxes to be laid and the 
amount of revenue that may be reasonably 
expected from each; the necessitiy for public 
borrowing and its inflationary effects are 
dise . The book is simply and clearly 
written and gives a cross picture of war 
finance up to 1941. A brief review of the 
war finance in foreign countries is given. 


Harscu, Joseph C. Germany at war. 
Foreign policy association, c1942. 96p. 
pa. 25c. (Headline books #33). 

Direct answers to many of the questions 
we are all of us asking about rmany. 
Most high schools will find it useful. 


HASKIN, FrepDEerIc J. The American 
— Harper, cl1941. 566p. 
00. 


Definite description and explanation of 
the machinery and operation of our national 
government. The book is surprisingly com- 
prehensive. Every high school and most 
elementary schools will find it useful as a 
reference book in connection with present 
emphasis on citizenship. 


Kerner, ALICE V., ed. 
workers. Harper, cl941. 
(Picture fact books). 


One of the “Picture Fact Books” for use 
in vocational guidance in grades 7-9. De- 
scribes different ty of work to be done 
and indicates salaries for the various jobs. 


Kesey, VerRA. Brazil in capitals. 
Harper, cl1942. 326p. $3.50. 


Brazil as seen through the capital cities— 
of the individual states and of the country. 
This method combines concrete details of 
city life with more general information 
about the regions in which the cities are 
located. The description of Rio de Janeiro 
is particularly useful. 


Lent, Henry B. Aviation cadet. 
Macmillan, 1941. 175p. $1.75. 


A timely volume for aviation enthusiasts, 
especially to those young men who plan to 
enter the Navy. arents and friends of 
naval cadets will actually get a feel of 
the naval training that prepares the young 
man to fly for the Navy. ustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. 


Railroad 
56p. $1.00. 


LERNER, Max. Ideas for the ice age. 
Viking press, 1941. 432p. $3.00. 


A collection of essays dealing with the 
chief controversial economic and political 
issues of our day. It takes the offensive 
for democracy, with especial emphasis 
against defeatism and “wave-of-the-futur- 
ism.” This is one of the most timely, read- 
able, and articulate works in behalf of an 
aggressive democracy by one of America’s 
most eloquent spokesmen. 


Marx, WALTER JoHN. Mechanization 
and culture. B. Herder book co., 1941. 
243p. $2.00. 


This is a diagnosis of the social and cul- 
tural implications of our mechanized so- 
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ciety. The section which considers the in- 
creasing tempo of modern life and its 
results is particularly well done. The book 
as a whole is scholarly and readable. The 
writer’s analysis leads him to conclude that 
“We must control production rationally and 
not let our technical plant determine our 
production.” 


MILES, ARNOLD AND MarTIN, LOWELL. 
Public administration and the library. 
S08, of Chicago press, cl1941. 313p. 


The study “attempts to relate the concepts 
and viewpoint of public administration 
theory” to the American public library. 
The topics included are state library func- 
tions and agencies, state and federal sup- 
port of library service, library finance, local 
| tae Bs and library extension, the board 
orm of library organization, library mea- 
Surement, and the public library and formal 
education. The last-named chapter, which 
deals with problems involved in unnecessary 
duplication of services to students and pro- 
motion of continued use of library materials 
after the end of formal schooling, will be 
of most interest to educators. e final 
chapter discusses administrative control 
through measurement, and probably repre- 
sents the chief contribution of the volume. 


QUINN, VERNON. Picture map geo- 
graphy of South America. Frederic A. 


Stokes, 1941. 112p. $1.50. 
Historical background, unique story in- 
terest, elaborately illustrate maps, are 


combined to make this book outstanding in 
its instructional possibilities for children 
in the upper elementary grades. 


SmitH, T. V. The democratic tradi- 
tion in America. Farrar and Rinehart, 
c1941. 152p. $1.50. (American govern- 
ment in action). 


This volume will make a unique contri- 
bution to the understanding of the growth 
of the democratic tradition in America. The 
approach of the study is “functional” in 
nature. A particular virtue of the book is 
that the problem of our democracy is ex- 
amined not only from a theoretical point 
of view but from their practical bearings 
as well. The book is readable and authentic. 


STEWART, WATT AND PETERSON, 
Haroip F. Builders of Latin America. 
Harper, c1942. 343p. $1.68. 


The volume, Builders of Latin America, 
is definitely not to be placed in the cate- 
gory of “just another book about Latin 
America.” On the contrary, it makes a 
significant contribution to the comprehension 
of the spirit and traditions of our neighbors 
to the South. The book is intended for use 
as the secondary level and will be read 
with interest by pupils at this level. The 
approach of the writers is biographical but 
does not lose sight of the leading features 
of a period or an institution. The illustra- 
tions in the k are excellent. This volume 
merits a strong recommendation of approval. 


TRA™N, ArTHUR, ‘Rr. The story of 
ed things. Harper, c1941. 428p. 
50. 


This is a story of American civilization 
told in terms of the things our forefathers 
lived with—food, clothing, housing and the 
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other aspects of man’s daily life. The book 
is entertaining from beginning to end and 
will teach one may things which he never 
knew before. Old and young alike will be 
fascinated with this book. 


UMBREIT, KENNETH. Founding 
fathers. Harper, cl941. 344p. $3.50. 

Biographical and interpretative treatment 
of six Americans: Jefferson, Hancock, John 
Adams, Patrick Henry, and Washington. 
Much over half of the book is devoted to 
Jefferson and Washington. This book will 
be particularly helpful in high schools. 


Witson, Howarp E. AND OTHERS. 
Teaching the civil liberties. National 


council for social studies, 1941. 40p. 
pa. 30c. 
This pamphlet contains adequate and ap- 


propriate material and bibliographies from 
which a teacher may develop a unit on the 
problem of civil liberties in a democracy. 


Writers’ program. District of Co- 
lumbia. Our federal government and 
how it functions. 2nd ed. Hastings 
house, c1941. 272p. $2.50. 

The volume presents a realistic picture 
of the workings of the departments and 
agencies of our federal government. The 
book is indispensable in its purposes. 


Writers’ program. Minnesota. The 
Minnesota arrowhead country. Albert 
Whitman, 1941. 23lp. $2.50. (Ameri- 
can guide series). 

An invaluable guide to the famous lake 
districts of northern Minnesota. A copy 
should be in the hands of every tourist or 
resorter who visits this area. 


Texts and Workbooks 


Bacon, Francis L. Outwitting the 
hazards; youth attacks the accident 
problem. Silver Burdett, c1941. 446p. 
$1.80. 

This book is designed as a text for high 
school classes in safety education. It is a 
comprehensive guide to safety information 
and, therefore, is useful as a reference in 
those courses which involve safety in the 
home, farm, community, transportation, and 
industry. About one-third of the book is 
devoted to the motor car and safe driving. 


BIRKHOFF, GEORGE DAVID AND BEAT- 
LEY, RALPH. Basic geometry. Scott, 
Foresman, c1941. 294p. $1.32. 

This book is a rather challenging departure 
from the traditional procedure in high 


school geometry. In the hands of a good 
teacher it should be a very effective x. 


Brown, THomas KITE, JR., AND 
Lewis, Wo. Donce, eds. The Winston 
dictionary for schools. John C. Win- 
ston, c1941. 950p. $1.32. 

This is a dictionary designed primarily for 
elementary and junior high schools. The 
large type of the entry word—common in 
Winston dictionaries—is very helpful for 
a quick and easy finding of a word. The 
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use of illustrations and maps helps to make 
it a good source book of information. 

CORRINGTON, JULIAN D. Working 
with the microscope. Whittlesey house, 
c1941. 418p. $3.50. 

This book tells how to prepare a very 
wide variety of substances for examination 
under the microscope. The author as Editor 
of the Microscope Department of Nature 
Magazine has had much experience in 
popular writing. This book seems to be 
well written. It should be of great value 
to the high school teacher of biology who 
wishes to prepare materials for demonstra- 
tion to classes under the microscope. 

Essic, E. O. College entomology. 
Macmillan, 1942. 900p. $5.00. 

One of the better general entomologies. 
The numerous, carefully labeled drawings 
will be of great aid in recognizing insect 
parts useful in identification. For the most 
part, the keys go only to families and are 
based on adult characters. 


FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD; 


KEMPER, TYLER AND BARTLETT, HALL. 
The American way of life; a history. 
Harper, c1941. 738p. $3.50; text ed. 
$2.20 


The volume The American way of life is 
intended for use as a textbook in American 
history at the secondary level. The book 
marks a deliberate attempt to meet the 
needs of today’s high school pupils and 
their capacity for learning. he special 
emphasis of the book is upon democratic 
values and ideals. The book merits a 
strong recommendation of approval. 








EYE AND KAR FUN 


This famous series of phonic 
workbooks by Stone solves one 
knotty problem — the develop- 
ment of skills in word recogni- 
tion. The books should be used 
both to speed up the progress 
of normal readers and for reme- 
dial work with retarded pupils. 


THE SERIES 
List 
Price 
Book I, grade 1 or 2, 64 pp. 
Book Il, grade 2 or 3, 64 pp. 
Book Ill, grade 3 or 4, 64 pp. 


Write for Samples 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 








Picture stories 


NUMBER 
of progress [rwo'} 
Above—Maynard School, Maynard, Minn., after 


modernizing with American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing. Below, before modernizing. 


Here, once again, you see the great change 
modern seating can make in a schoolroom. 

Note the “‘before”’ picture. It is typical of 
thousands of schoolrooms in America today. 
Contrast that schoolroom with the “after” 
picture. Seating is beautiful to look at, mod- 
ern, useful, up-to-date—fits the child properly, 
encourages good posture. 

Let us help you work out a re-seating plan 
using American Universal and Envoy seating 
for your school. 
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“4 Psychology of Pedagogical Action” 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


By DANIEL STARCH, Ph.D. 


WILHELMINE KOERTH, Ph.D. HAZEL M. STANTON, Ph.D. 


ated 


722 pages Illustrated $3.00 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
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